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Do We Still Believe in Competition? 


YES—BUT 
By CHARLES F. PHILLIPS, President of Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 


Delivered at the Boston Conference on Distribution, Boston, Massachusetts, 


October 


HAT I am going to say to you in the next twenty 

W minutes is not the usual Conference on Distribution 

talk—at least it is not like the other four I have 
delivered to these Boston gatherings. Usually a talk at this 
Conference is scientific in nature; it is based upon an analysis 
of facts and attempts to reach conclusions based upon those 
facts. What I have to say today, however, is more of a 
statement of faith—a faith which I cannot prove statistically— 
but one in which I believe deeply. Specifically, it is the 
faith that the preservation of a competitive society is impor- 
tant to the preservation of our way of life—and, further, 
that all too many of us who profess to believe in the com- 
petitive economy actually engage in actions harmful to its 
future. 

* * * 

To ask an American businessman—whether he be grocer, 
baker, or candlestick maker—if he believes in competition 
is almost like asking for a sock on the nose. Of course he 
believes in competition—and he raises his voice to add em- 
phasis to his answer. 

But after he has cooled off a bit from your question you 
may find that he has his own definition of competition. For 
example, let's walk with him down the street toward the 
grocery store of which he is the proprietor. Across the way 
in a window of one of his competitors is a large sign: ‘Sugar, 
X cents per pound.’’ You call it to his attention and at once 
his brow knits. “That's unfair competition,” he says. ‘That 
so-and-so has cut his price again to attract my customers.” 
I remind him that he believes in competition. ‘Why, yes,” 
he replies, “but not unfair and ruthless competition.’” And 
if you then ask him, “But why is it unfair for a competitor 
to cut his price?” he will explode, “Why, any darn fool knows 
that it is unfair to sell sugar for X cents. You can’t make 
any money at that price. There ought to be a law in this 
state against such practices.” 
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I wonder if the reaction of our friend the grocer does not 
illustrate a simple truth which can be expressed in the short 
but incomplete sentence: “We all like competition but... .” 

We all like competition since we know it is essential for 
our type of economy and we like the freedoms which our 
economy gives to each of us—the freedom to enter or with- 
draw from any specific field or career, freedom to set our 
own prices, yes, even freedom to undersell somebody else 
and take business away from him. 

But . . . all too often when a competitor really acts like 
a competitor and does something which hurts us—cuts a 
price, sells harder, improves quality—it becomes “unfair 
competition’’ and we run to our trade association, our re- 
sources, or the government for protection. 

* * * 


Of course you think I am exaggerating the situation, and 
to a degree I am; but perhaps less than you think. Let's take 
a little look around this distribution world of ours. 

We might begin by a little historical excursion in the retail 
field. If we go back to the turn of the present century we 
find that small country merchants were going through the 
mail order scare. Following the lead of Montgomery Ward 
Company and Sears, Roebuck and Company, mail order firms 
were springing up in many parts of our country. To the 
small country retailer this newer form of retailing was unfair. 
It did not employ salespeople. It did not involve the opera- 
tion ofa retail store. It could purchase in huge quantities. 
For these and other reasons the local merchant was undersold 
and he objected to the result. Obviously such competition 
was unfair! In a number of communities “trade at home’’ 
clubs were organized while some local retailers organized 
mail order catalog burning parties. 

Along about the same time the “‘unfair’’ competition of 
the department store was also growing. As a matter of fact, 
by 1895 the department store had developed to such an 
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extent that a group of retailers meeting in convention, “after 
an exciting debate,” passed a resolution condemning this 
form of retailing as it would “result ‘in oppression of the 
public by suppressing competition (note that word “suppress- 
ing’) and causing the consumer in the end to pay higher 
prices and ultimately create a monopoly . . . and, further, 
that it (would) close to thousands of energetic young men 
who lack great capital the avenue of business which they 
should find open to them.”! Once again the bogey of unfair 
competition had reared its ugly head. Yet it is probably not 
being cynical to remark that what these retailers really were 
opposed to was the fact that the department store was a 
formidable competitor. 


What happened in the late twenties and early thirties in 
the chain store field is known from personal experience to 
practically all of us attending this Conference today. Based 
on charges that the chains were monopolistic; that they used 
such unfair practices as loss leaders; that they were a detri- 
ment to community life because of their absentee ownership, 
unfairness to local bankers, failure to pay their fair proportion 
of taxes; and that they were unfair to their employees through 
long hours, low wages, and offering little chance of advance- 
ment, small retailers spent much time, effort, and money in 
attacking this new method of unfair competition. Customers 
were urged to curtail’ their purchases at chains. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act was sponsored, the misnamed Fair Trade 
laws were encouraged, and in over twenty states special taxes 
discriminating against the chains were enacted. 

We all like competition, but .. . 


* * * 


Of course this excursion into retail history belongs to the 
past, and you may ask: is anything like this going on at the 
present time? The answer is ‘‘yes’’—and in practically every 
area of business. Let’s note a few illustrations. 


Pick up the trade paper of today and you will discover that 
discount houses are a form of unfair competition. All over 
the country they are rapidly springing up on the basis of 
underselling the so-called established retailer, which means, 
and I now quote the executive secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, that they are trying to destroy 
“every established retailer in the United States . . . by unfair 
competition. . . .2 And he goes on with two sentences which 
might well have been lifted verbatim from dozens of speeches 
made against the chain store twenty-five years ago. 

Unless the discount house is effectively curbed . . . there 
will inevitably be anarchy in the market place. The Ameri- 
can public must ask itself whether it wishes to sacrifice the 
legitimate retailers who make outstanding contributions 
to our economic and community life and who are the back- 
bone of our mass distribution system. 

Discount houses are even pointed to as being unfair to 
the consumer because, after all, they do not offer him all the 
services of the established retailer. Incidentally, whether the 
customer wants those services or not is rarely considered when 
this argument is advanced. 

And what do the established retailers offer as a solution 
to the discount house? Is it an honest effort on their part 
to meet this new competitive factor by reducing their own 
margins and prices—which, if history proves anything, must 
be the way to meet it in the long run? In a few instances 
the answer is yes. To illustrate, here is a refreshing statement 
from the chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, Theodore Houser, who says: 

I have no patience with people who say that there ought 
to be some way to stop the discount house. The important 
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thing is to bring down the price to the consumer. If the 

discount house can do that, good. It’s Sears’ job to get in 

there and pitch.* 

But Houser’s statement is really the exception which proves 
the rule. The majority of established retailers act as if they 
think the answer is more Fair Trade—despite the fact that it 
is the wide margins set by Fair Trade which are playing an 
important role in encouraging the growth of the discount 
house. Consequently, they clamor for the manufacturer to 
cut off the flow of merchandise to the price cutter and to 
enforce his Fair Trade contracts. In brief, they say: let's 
not meet competition; let's have someone eliminate it for us. 


* * * 


Another form of what some of today’s retailers refer to 
as unfair competition can be discovered by talking with a 
downtown merchant in any city where one or more major out- 
lying shopping centers have been developed. ‘‘Here I am, a 
well-established retailer,’’ he will tell you. “I have been in 
this location for thirty years and I have always given good 
service to the public. Now some real estate operator has 
come along and developed a shopping center five miles out- 
side of this community and my customers are driving out 
there where they have ample room to park and where they 
can shop during the evening. In view of all I've done for 
this community, I don’t think it is fair.” 


Or, again, talk with the president of one of today’s drug 
chains. Twenty-five years ago Ais organization was the cul- 
prit. At that time 4e was the unfair competitor—the price- 
cutter—but today he finds that the supermarket has added a 
drug section and is underselling him. Whereas he opposed 
resale price maintenance laws twenty-five years ago, today 
he is one of their strong advocates. His own definition of 
unfair competition has shifted rapidly, depending upon who 
is being undersold. Incidentally, this same shift in opinion 
is becoming evident among the executives of the older and 
well-established food chains, and the leading trade paper in 
this area is now an advocate of Fair Trade.® 


We see another aspect of the Fair Trade fight in New 
Jersey. Here—as elsewhere—the supermarkets began to sell 
packaged medicines at reduced prices. The regular druggists’ 
reaction was not to meet competition in the market place, but 
to try for a court ruling to prevent sales of packaged medi- 
cines in stores not having registered pharmacists. This 
method of fighting competition is catching: it has also ap- 
peared in Minnesota, California, and other states.7 

We all like competition, but .. . 


* * * 


Or, again, consider the so-called plight of the automobile 
dealer during these past several months. For a number of 
years now he has been riding the gravy train. Cars were 
hard to get; he was in a seller's market and he made money. 


But late in 1953 it became apparent that a shift was occurring 


*Quoted in C. F. Phillips, Marketing. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1938), p. 308. 

“Quoted by Cameron Day, “More discount houses everywhere— 
is this a threat to advertising?” Printers’ Ink, April 30, 1954, p. 33. 

3For Sears: A New Era and a New Problem,” Business Week, 
May 1, 1954, p. 44. 

‘For a study of this trend, cf. “Grocery Horns In On Druggist,” 
Business Week, February 16, 1952, pp. 158 ff. 

5Cf. Godfrey M. Lebhar's editorial on “Is Fair Trade In 
Jeopardy?” in Chain Store Age (Grocery Edition), June, 1954, p. 51. 

New Jersey Supers Resist Druggists’ Smears,” Super Market 
Merchandising, May, 1954, pp. 191-5. 
Printers’ Ink, September 12, 1952, p. 7. 
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and by last spring it was clear that the tide was out. The 
seller's market turned into a buyer’s market. Many dealers 
who had grown up in the industry during its easy selling 
days and had never been trained for the “hard sell” sud- 
denly found themselves in trouble. Their profit margin dis- 
appeared; they went into the “red.” Some of them began 
to appear in Dun & Bradstreet’s failure statistics. Of course, 
said the dealers, it was all the manufacturer's fault. As the 
dealers put it: “The real trouble is that automakers are 
producing more cars than dealers can sell,"* and they urged 
their resources to reduce their production. Oh, the dealers 
would admit that they might have had some part to play in 
the situation, since some of them were bootlegging cars— 
selling them to so-called illegitimate dealers who in turn 
would sell them at reduced prices. To check such so-called 
unfair competition the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation even asked the United States Justice Department to 
come to the dealers’ rescue and prohibit bootlegging! 

But we do not have to limit ourseives to illustrations from 
what we normally consider the retail field. Did you follow 
the ten-month strike of Local 15 of the United Hatters and 
Millinery Workers International Union against the Hat 
Corporation of America? The strike started in July of 1953, 
brought on basically by the Union’s demand that the com- 
pany sign a contract containing a clause that would prohibit 
it from opening new plants outside of the Norwalk area and 
from transferring work now done in Norwalk to any outside 
plant. What the Union wanted was a limit on competition. 
It‘did not want its members to compete with workers in some 
other area where Hat Corporation might establish a factory. 
Fortunately, after ten months, the Union lost its fight. It is 
worth contemplating, however, what would have happened 
had a similar strike been won when the United States was 
still located on the East Coast only. Obviously it would still 
be located on the East Coast only and equally obviously, its 
standard of living today would be far below what it now is. 

e 2 © 

Then, of course, there is the farmer—the so-called indi- 
vidualist, the man who stands on his own feet, and, as the 
politician puts it, ‘‘is the backbone of the nation.” Here, of 
course, is someone who believes in competition. Yes he does, 
but again there comes that but—and the but in his case is 
a big one, so big that through powerful lobbies he has forced 
through Congress price support laws which give him pro- 
tection far in excess of even that provided for the retailer 
through Fair Trade. 

In the foreign trade area we find this same attitude. A 
Randall Commission was appointed and, last January, it 
came up with a program which couid be described by the 
phrase “more trade, less aid.” For a time it seemed as if 
practically everyone in the country was in agreement that 
this slogan would be a good one to put into practice. It 
looked as if we were going to make progress in minimizing 
some of our tariff barriers which limit competition and result 
in lower standards of living both here and abroad. Yet, when 
a specific program to accomplish these ends was proposed last 
March, many of those who, at their trade association meet- 
ings, are warm advocates of competition, suddenly found 
that there were certain wage cost differentials which led them 
to oppose lower tariffs “‘as posing a grave threat to the 
domestic economy.”® As they warmed up to their subject 
they pointed out that lower tariffs would throw American 
workers out of jobs, curtail purchasing power, and send us 
into a depression. The fact that domestic difficulties in 
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specific areas would be far more than offset by benefits in 
other areas is something with which they were not concerned. 


We all believe in competition, ei. % 
* * * 


I can even illustrate this attitude in the field of education— 
college education at that. Throughout the United States 
colleges use scholarships to capture students—and I use the 
word “capture” deliberately. Sometimes we want them for 
their 1.Q., sometimes for their A.P. (athletic prowess) and 
sometimes for both. At my college, of course (or President 
Jones’ college if he is the one doing the talking), we limit 
these scholarships to students who are in serious financial 
need, but unfortunately (that is the word used by college 
presidents when several of them gather together in a room 
to discuss the situation), there are a few colleges which use 
scholarships as an unfair method of price cutting. Don't 
you think, their conversation continues, our regional asso- 
ciation can do something about this? 

Even educators like competition, but . . . 

2 « 


By no means is this anti-competitive attitude confined to 
the United States. As a matter of fact, we are probably less 
prone to accept this attitude than businessmen throughout the 
world. In Guy de Carmoy’s excellent little article on “What's 
Wrong With France?” he suggests that: 

In great part the French crisis is moral. Too many 
Frenchmen have developed the habit of seeking govern- 
ment protection. Industrialists, already protected against 
domestic competition by cartels, want the government to 
shield them against foreign competition by high tariffs and 
restrictive quotas. The peasants want government subsidies 
to enable them to buy the highly priced French manu- 
factured goods. The workers want the government to 
supplement their inadequate wages with generous family 
allowances and other social benefits, while demanding 
at the same time the closing of borders to foreign labor, 
even when it is needed for expansion of the French 


economy.!° 
He then adds that while “the French believe that they still 
have a free economy . . . (what) they actually have . . . is 


the competition for subsidies of innumerable groups, each 
of which presses the state to protect its acquired position by 
artificial means.” To underline his point he adds that cur- 
rently thirty-five per cent of the national budget of France 
goes for direct and indirect subsidies to business, industry, 
and agriculture. 
Apparently France believes in competition, but . . . 
* * * 


Now, as I concude, let me ‘be sure that I am not mis- 
understood as to the point I am trying to make. Please do 
not think I am saying there is no such thing as unfair com- 
petition. When a competitor resorts to false and misleading 
advertising, engages in misbranding, and makes false and 
disparaging statements against competitors of their products, 
he is engaging in practices which all of us would denounce. 

What I am saying is this: much of what we daily refer 
to as unfair competition is really just keen competition. It 
is the kind of competition that is essential to our type of 
economic system. If we want to maintain the freedoms 


8Time, June 7, 1954, p. 104. 

®*For more details on these arguments cf. “U. S. Foreign Economic 
Policy,” in National City Monthly Letter on Business and Economic 
Conditions, May, 1954, pp. 55-59. 

“de Carmoy, Guy, “What's Wrong With France,” Reader's 
Digest, (May, 1954), pp. 117-122. 
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which our system gives us—to enter businesses of our choice, 
to produce the merchandise we please, to set our Own 
prices—then we must accept the competition which is essen- 
tial to that kind of an economy. We must not always look 
to our trade association or our government to protect us from 
the actions of our competitors. 

on 


Of course, there are other kinds of economic systems. I 
studied one at first hand last winter when I spent several 
months in India. There I discovered that if you want to make 
a substantial capital investment in your plant you must get 
the approvai of the government licensing committee and this 
is not easy to do. To illustrate, during 1953 the textile 
industry in India—as in the United States—was not having 
a very happy time. A number of companies decided to install 
automatic looms to reduce their cost and, hence, to compete 
better both in the domestic and in the world markets. During 
the year ten applications for such installations came before 
the government licensing committee. All ten applicants were 
refused: the committee felt that the automatic looms would 
create unfair competition for the firms not installing similar 
equipment. As a result, India’s textile industry finds itself 
increasingly unable to compete in today’s market and, what 
is even more important, Indian customers were continuing 
ed the higher prices required by the older, less efficient 
and, hence, more costly looms. Perhaps it is this kind of 
reasoning—perhaps it is this limitation on competition— 
which plays a part in explaining why the average per capita 
income in today’s India is about $39 per year. 

I would make this positive suggestion. Let us spend more 
time—in our offices, stores, conferences, and trade association 
meetings—improving our operations and less time trying to 
curb our competitors. Not only will individual companies 
be better off, but so will society. If America wants to 
continue its long-time development toward a rising standard 
of living, we need to encourage more, not less, competition. 

* * * 


When Stuyvesant Fish was president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, there walked into his office one morning an Irish- 
man, hat on and pipe in mouth who said: 
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“I want a pass to St. Louis.” 

“Who are you?” asked President Fish, somewhat startled. 

“I’m Pat Casey, one of your switchmen.” 

Mr. Fish, thinking it was a good chance to impart a lesson 
in etiquette, said, “Now, Pat, I'm not going to say that I 
will refuse your request, but there are certain forms a man 
should observe in asking a favor. You should knock at the 
door, and when I say ‘Come in’ you should enter and, taking 
off your hat and removing your pipe from your mouth, you 
should say, ‘Are you President Fish?’ I would say, ‘I am. 
Who are you?’ Then you should say, ‘I am Pat Casey, one 
of your switchmen.’ Then I would say, ‘What can I do for 
you?’ Then you would tell me, and the matter would be 
settled. Now you go out and come in again and see if you’ 
can't do better.” 

So the switchman went out. About two hours later there 
was a knock on the door and President Fish said, “Come 
in.” In came Pat Casey with his hat off and pipe out of 
his mouth. 

“Good morning,” he said, “are you President Fish of the 
Illinois Central Railroad?” 

“I am. Who are you?” 

“I am Pat Casey, one of your switchmen.” 

“Well, Mr. Casey, what can I do for you?” 

“You can go to hell. I got a job and a pass on the 
Wabash.”""! 

Pat Casey might have spent the rest of his life cursing 
President Fish and voting for Congressmen who pledged 
themselves to work for the removal of Fish as the President 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. Instead he exercised his 
ingenuity and got a job and a pass on the Wabash. Rather 
than spending our time cursing our competitors and making 
efforts to limit their competitive activities, some of us need 
to get a job and a pass on the Wabash. 


“Botkin, B. A. and Harlow, A. F., A Treasury of Railroad Folk- 
lore (Crown) 1953. 


Collective Approach to Freer Trade 
and Payments 


OUR VERY EXISTENCE AT STAKE 


By R. A. BUTLER, C.H., M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Delivered at the National Press Club, Washington D.C., September 30, 1954 


warmth of your reception, and I thank the Chairman 
for his introductory remarks. 

The warmth has been reduced somewhat by the magnificent 
ait conditioning which you have introduced into this room 
since I was last here, and, therefore, the more am I in this 
room in this weather, the better. The British Embassy is 
pretty warm, I can tell you. 

I value the remarks of your Chairman. The first thing 
he did to me was to pass me a cigarette which was called 
Winston. That makes me feel at home, but I assure you that 
the first thing our Prime Minister would have done would 
have been to chuck it away—not because he would despise 
the hospitality of our Chairman, but because he only smokes 
your cigars, which cost me a lot in dollar exchange. 


M: CHAIRMAN, and gentlemen, I thank you for the 


The last time I was over here I was with Mr. Eden, when 
I addressed you in March of last year, and I am sure you 
will be glad to hear that he is in excellent form, as is our 
great Prime Minister, who gets younger every day. He asked 
me to give you his compliments, and said that this was the 
only important thing I would‘do while I was over here. 

I hope that Mr. Rooth is not listening to me, or the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Last time we were here, we didn’t come to seek aid. We 
value aid, especially when it is given in such a generous way; 
but you felt, and we felt, that direct aid was no foundation 
for a strong and enduring partnership, and though we value 
this form of help and do not despise it, it is of declining 
i posse and so, the object of our visit in March of 
ast year was to extend the area of trade and to lessen the 
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need for aid, and that is, sir, what I mean by the slogan 
(you are quite right, I did invent it) “Trade, Not Aid.” 

Of course, we know that you must look after the well- 
being and security of your own citizens. We know you must 
watch the lobbies and their hobbies. You would not keep 
your job as journalists if you didn’t do that. 

You must also watch the TV this afternoon to see the 
World Series and, therefore, I shan’t speak too long. I must 
tell you that I am thoroughly prejudiced, owing to my close 
association and friendship with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has got a miserable title compared to mine. I am going 
to put my shirt on the Tribe and I hope it will be all right. 
Last time I came here, I sang him the song “Oh, Why, Oh, 
Oh, Why Oh, Why did you ever leave Ohio. Tell darling 
mother I like it a lot, I have got to support the Tribe.” 

We have also got our lobbies and our public opinion, and 
there has been a good deal of talk as to what our motives are 
at the present time, and whether they are governed by politi- 
cal considerations. I think I can answer that, not in terms 
of party politics, because I don't believe, when I am abroad, 
in taking sides either with your government against the other 
side, or in giving you impressions of my opposition. The 
opinion I have of them I shall express when I get home. 

But we have a definite public opinion, which I can sum 
up as follows on these questions of the currency: We are 
trying to find a solution which will ensure for good the 
strength and vitality of our currency, sterling, but we are 
also trying to find a solution, and this represents British 
public opinion as a whole, which will secure the needs of 
the ordinary man; that, sure employment, dignified standards 
of living, and a chance to do better. And so, if I may sum 
it up in one phrase, we seek to reconcile the poor man’s 
hopes with the banker's dream. 

That is quite a job, and that explains why we are paying 
‘some attention to public opinion, and it explains the speech 
I made in the meeting of the Fund, and the attachment we 
have to the important social conditions without which I do 
not think any man can be happy or whet is more important, 
any government can function. 

I want to make it clear that, taking into account that public 
opinion, and seeking solutions which suit it, it is our fixed 
determination to go ahead firmly and patiently towards freeing 
trade and freeing currencies. But any responsible person who 
thinks about what has to be done, and also reflects on what 
progress has been made, can see that any ‘pause now is 
because we want to muster our strength to carry out our 
policies, both social, economic, political, and military. And 
the latest news from London (and I am sure we wish well 
to all the Ministers collected together in the nine-power con- 
ference) shows that it is not less burdens, but rather more 
burdens, that Britain is preparing to carry in the overseas 
military field. 

This illustrates to you our determination, and it illustrates 
to you something more important, that unless we have a 
sounc, zconomic and financial partnership between our coun- 
trics, we cannot carry forward our foreign policy and the 
military and political alliance between us, and so we are 
pretty well bound up together in our economic fortunes. 
And that is why, when Mr. Eden and I came over here last 
year, we launched this policy called the “Collective Approach 
to Freer Trade and Payments.” 

You have been kind enough to explain with extreme 
lucidity, Mr. Chairman, what the reason is for my nickname. 
Well, I might explain that the “Collective Approach’ is 
colfective, because it involves a great part of the free world, 
notably the nations of Europe and the nations of the Common- 
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wealth; and an approach because it is an approach and will 
take extremely hard work to achieve. 

I spoke before the Fund of the hard work still to be done, 
and, if you want reasons for the time that it may well take 
for us to carry out our objectives, I can give you quite shortly 
the five sectors of hard work that have still got to be done 
if we are to be successful. 

The first one is, and I speak as Chairman of the European 
nations in O.E.E.C., that we have got to pass in Europe from 
a good working, satisfactory, payments union system to a 
future plan in which some countries are convertible and 
others are not, and that takes a good deai of intellectual 
ingenuity to work out. 

Then, in the sterling area, whose ministers are here in 
Washington at present, we have to consolidate our progress, 
to develop the magnificent strength and the resources, the 
stupendous resources, which will be at the disposal of the 
free world, as well as to perfect our various internal positions. 

In the United States, the third sector, you still have to carry 
forward the President's policy, which has been reafirmed in 
the course of our recent meetings, to liberalize further your 
trade policies. 

The fourth sector is the International Monetary Fund itself. 
Well, the Fund should work in the forthcoming months 
towards more elastic co-operation in the field of credit. 

And in the last sector, we have got the utterly delectable 
job this fall at home, in London, of revising and, I hope, 
confirming and carrying forward the complicated trade rules 
of the G.A.T.T., which will insure the trade pattern upon 
which our plan can work. 

As you see, whichever sector you look at, there is plenty of 
work still to do, and if you are inventing stories about our 
motives, the story I recommend to you is that there is a lot 
of hard work in those five sectors, and it is on progress in 
those fields that we depend, and progress in those fields is 
the condition of our moving forward. Now we know 
exactly where we are. 

I think our objectives have been right. They have certainly 
been unchanged and, as an illustration of our determination, 
I tell you that we shall take every possible step to indicate 
that we are moving forward. We shall try and ease personal 
freedoms which have been far too much restricted in the 
international field. We shall go forward with the liberaliza- 
tion of trade, and we shall handle our currency matters in a 
progressive way. 

We shall also press forward with the strengthening of the 
British economy, which is in even better shape- than when 
I last saw you, and we shall fortify sterling, come what may. 

Well, now, what about you? Well, the first thing that our 
public opinion should get accustomed to understanding is that 
you have done the one important thing, not ‘only for your- 
selves, but also for the free world. You have prevented an 
American recession, or slump, or decline in production, from 
having its multiplying bad effect on the Commonwealth, on 
the sterling area, and on the European countries. 

We have helped a bit by increasing our production, both 
in Europe and in Britain, but I want to tell you that you 
have done your part with remarkable success. 

You have sustained your economic activity at a level which 
has avoided ‘those sort of grave consequences for the rest 
of the free world which followed previous slumps, when you 
had declines in production such as you have recently had— 
which had such serious consequences for the economies of the 
other countries. 

And this achievement, whatever criticism we may make or 
whatever we may say, is your most important contribution, 
and I should like to thank you on behalf of your allies, 
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speaking again as Chairman of OEEC in Europe. I should 
like to thank you, too, on behalf of the British people. The 
prizes we have won—thanks to this enlightened policy by 
your Administration and your people—have been the full 
employment of our people, and the maintenance, indeed, the 
improvement, of their standard of living. 

Well, now, you have done something else. By your United 
States defense expenditure abroad, by your various programs 
of aid, and by your investments, you have done something 
which my predecessor, Sir Stafford Cripps, was fighting so 
much to Ah ees You have more than offset the rest of the 
world’s trade and commercial deficit with you, and you have 
actually not only filled, but you have overfilled the dollar gap, 
and made it possible for the rest of the world to start build- 
ing up its dollar reserves. And so, for the time being, you 
have laid to rest the persistent bogy of the dollar shortage 
abroad, and you provided one of the essential conditions for 
a move forward. 

As you see, we work against a background in all our chit- 
chat one with another of some great achievement on your 
part, the importance of which cannot be overrated, and the 
importance of which is felt in every working family in my 
country. 

Sometimes I think that you in the United States, to 
use the words of Cooper’s old hymn, ‘“‘move in a mysterious 
way your wonders to, perform’’—and certainly it is often the 
very opposite of what we ask for that happens. Anyway it 
has happened. 

But to carry on with the quotation of that hymn, I want 
to remind you that a later verse in that hymn runs as follows: 

“Yo fearful saints’"—that is you— “fresh courage take. 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy and will break 
with blessings on your head.” 

If my friend the Secretary, and the Administration and the 
Executive Branch, can dissipate the clouds that sometimes 
hang over our discussions, and make them burst with future 
mercies on our head, then my little speech today may have 
done some good. 

So, let us examine some of the clouds. We have been 
looking so far at the silver linings. Let us examine some 
of the clouds. 

Despite your programs of dollar expenditures abroad there 
is as yet, frankly, no long-term solution to the problem of 
America’s underlying payments surplus, which has lasted now 
for thirty years. 

It is always a very bad thing in finance, if you want to 
learn something about it, Mr. Chairman, to be a persistent 
creditor. It is really disgraceful. It is much more profitable 
to be a debtor. I have just become a creditor, so I know, and 
I don’t like the position quite so much! 

Your surplus was offset first by investment, then by gold 
transfers, then by aid, and now largely by military expenditure. 

If you were in our position, I think you would feel that 
the balance of payments between America and the rest of the 
world ought to owe more to the firmly rooted and natural 
processes of trade, commerce and investment if we are to 
feel confident about our programme. 

It should be less dependent upon special programmes, how- 
ever generous they are, which, from their nature, as you 
realize, are subject to the changes and chances of time—and 
of politics. 

We aim, therefore, to have solidly-based economic long- 
term relations between ourselves, because our one free world 
must rest on sound foundations. 
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I repeat what I said when I came here, last, we seek and 
we want more opportunities to earn—I repeat earn—more 
dollars here, opportunities which are at present restricted — 
by impediments of one sort and another, and by your over- 
complicated customs procedure. 

And we should like other things, too, for other people. 
We should like a flow of freely expendable dollars, which, 
whatever part of the world it goes to, benefits the whole 
of it. We haven't done badly ourselves in the field of over- 
seas investment. We are putting out about 114% of our 
national income in fresh investment overseas. If you were 
to put overseas—in private investment particularly—an equiv- 
alent sum, it would amount to no less than $5,000 million 
per annum. We should like to see this sort of thing, not 
only for the dollars themselves, but for the nourishing effect 
they have upon the civilizations and progress of the more 
backward peoples of the world. 

Of course, as I have said, we don’t underestimate your 
political difficulties and the problems you will have, nor do 
we underestimate the chance that you think the recession may 
not have completely passed over, and that you want to look 
after yourselves with the instinct of self-preservation. But 
your own national self-preservation is involved in considering 
the strength of your partners, and all I can do today is to 
appeal for a variety of methods if the methods I have sug- 
gested are not successful, and if you cannot further proceed 
at once, as we wish you would, in the liberalization of your 
trading policies. 

Remember, however, that if you do go ahead with liberal- 
izing your trade policies, a further 1% of your market in 
manufactured goods would mean much to us. 

And so what are these figures which make all the difference 
to the solidarity and safety of the free world in this, the 
greatest struggle in the world’s history? Only 1% of your 
market in manufactured goods, and 114% of your national 
income for overseas investment: these are not figures, sir, 
which should make your giant economy shiver. Yet if we, 
in the free world, cannot become and remain one world 
economically, then we shall divide into little protected camps, 
with discrimination coming back again, protected not only 
from the non-free world, but from one another. 

The paths of restriction, sir, lead but to the grave. The 
prizes of expansion, freedom and harmony, can be won 
only if we make contributions on both sides. 

And for what purpose? (And here we can elevate our 
thought a little above the sordid considerations of finance and 
economics which sometimes have to actuate the Secretary and 
myself.) It has been said that we are needing this because 
of co-existence with the Communist world. I disagree with 
that. What is at stake is our very existence itself, and I think 
you very often underestimate the great strength we have, and 
our strength of purpose in particular. 

I want to tell you that our fate is bound up with yours, 
come what may. The world is too small, and the principles 
as between freedom and tyranny are too large, to permit 
of any doubt that we are always by your side. 

Of course, our approach to world problems cannot always 
be the same, and that is where you sometimes go wrong 
in your comments. 

The Commonwealth and Sterling Area represent one- 
quarter of the world’s population. Our currency—I would 
like the dollar to have a look at this—our currency, sterling, 
finances half the world’s existing trade. It is this great force 
which will be beside you, and it is this great force which 
must be kept strong and healthy in the common cause. And 
so you must value it at its true worth, the sterling quality 
of our loyalty to the cause of freedom. 
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Of course, I speak as a father. Our far-flung family in the 
sterling area gets into a good many scrapes. They have all 
had their own latchkeys for a long time, and we don’t always 
know what they are up to, but they do believe in freedom, 
and they do believe in the family. 

Of course, they get embroiled in various problems. They 
actually trade sometimes with the East, but they do that in 
order to survive, and sometimes to get a little rice to live on. 

And so don't ever over-estimate this alleged British or 
sterling area contravention of the agreements we have made 
with our allies upon East-West trade, because those we 
intend to observe. 

In the East, India, Ceylon and Pakistan have got their own 
views. In the West, a non-sterling member of the Common- 
wealth, Canada, joins in our councils and adds the strength 
of her massive and romantic development to our cause. 

And so you may be satisfied, sir, that if the cause of free- 
dom is threatened, the Commonwealth, as a whole, will match 
their proud record of two Wor!d Wars (a record, I may tell 
you, unequalled by any country or any group of nations in 
the world)—our record in two World Wars, of carrying 
through the struggle to victory and indeed, perhaps, repeat- 
ing what we have done before, carrying on the struggle if 
necessary alone. 

Mr. Chairman, I won't keep you any longer. I simply 
want to say in my concluding remarks that we in Britain 
will go on fortifying ourselves. We shall build up our 
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defensive effort, which already occupies 12% of our national 
income, with some 134 millions of our young people engaged 
in defense or the ancillary services. 

We shall go on restoring freedoms to our people—free- 
dom to eat what they like, which seems quite sensible, and 
to purchase pretty well what they like etn any overseas 
source, including dollar countries. 

The producer, the consumer, the merchant have their 
markets now virtually freed, and London has been restored 
to its place as a great financial and commercial center in the 
world. Our production and our employment are at record 
levels. 

We have our difficulties The defense program is an 
enormous burden for us. We have got the terms of trade to 
consider; we have got sharp compétition coming to us from 
certain countries I needn’t name, and we have certainly got 
our problem of repaying all our dollar loans and the other 
commitments we have undertaken. 


But, sir, we face all these problems resolutely and with 
assurance. We know that together we have gone far in 
the last half dozen years. Our progress has depended to a 
large extent on certain far-sighted and courageous acts of 
American statesmanship. 

Now, sir, that we are saving ourselves in Europe, and in 
Britain by our own efforts, remember this: that we shall only 
save civilization by further imaginative acts on your part. 


Wars or Laws? 


WOULD RAISING LIVING STANDARDS IN OTHER COUNTRIES LOWER OUR STANDARDS? 
By RICHARD A. MOHAN, Candidate for Congress 15th District of Illinois 
Delivered to Rotary Club of LaSalle, Illinois, October 6, 1954 


pacifist is to join the Infantry.” 

Probably it is because I was drafted for three years 
in that Infantry about a year of which was under the lousyest 
of conditions that Mr. Mason and I exchanged these speaking 
engagements. 

Otherwise, like most of you, I would not bother to spend 
some spare time getting cut up in this usually unfriendly 
game we call politics in order to pass on to you and others 
and perhaps through them to others what I believe and work 
for as necessary to permanent peace. 

[ can't see how my boys and maybe even you are going 
to live our future lives in peace in this world now governed 
by anarchy above the national level. I hope we'll luck through 
somehow because there isn’t much any few of us can do. I 
think we have got to make something out of that United 
Nations somehow. 

We need improvement in our local governments. We need 
improvement in our state governments. We need improve- 
ment in our national government. But internationally we 
don't yet need improvement, we need government. 

Setting up an effective United Nations is the overriding 
problem and duty of our generation. There is no other way 
to tame the wild and wooly war-torn world permanently. 

Einstein replied when asked what will be the weapons of 
World War III, “I don’t know about World War III but 
the weapons of World War IV will be bows and arrows.” 

In the present state of international anarchy, how can there 
be other than continual bickering and wars? 


B= MAULDIN said “The surest way to become a 


Woodrow Wilson stated, “A steadfast concert for peace 
can never be maintained except by a partnership of demo- 
cratic nations. No autocratic government can be trusted to 
keep faith within it or observe its covenants.” 

Benjamin Franklin said, “God grant that not only the 
love of liberty, but a thorough knowledge of the rights of 
man, may pervade all nations of the earth, so that a philosopher 
may set foot anywhere on its surface and say, “This is my 
country.’ ”’ 

Abraham Lincoln is quoted as saying, “If the Lord did 
not answer prayer I could not stand it. And if I did not 
believe in God who works his will with nations, I should 
despair of the Republic.” 


Wuy Do I Run For CONGRESS? 


I run to show there is at least one voice (and I know there 
are more) in this isolationist midwest who is convinced 
there will never be international peace and thus Drastic Tax 
reduction and decreased spending and human suffering until 
there is international law and international government; who 
has served as an infantryman and deeply feels the sacrifice 
some individuals must undergo forever under the “keep each 
nation strong doctrine; and who therefore wants to speak 
out to attempt to convince other world citizens, most of whom 
are earnest in their beliefs, that whether they believe mankind 
can accomplish it or not they must work for the rule of law 
instead of the rule of war and force. We must be concerned, 
and as important as is the price of corn and the rate of tax 
and wage, international government is more important. 
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A union of representative governments like the U. S., 
Canada, England, India, Australia, France must be set up 
(possibly within the U. N. framework) and the union must 
be a government with tax power, with power to make, inter- 
pret and enforce law. There is no other way to forever 
remove the cancer of war from man. Each nation like Russia, 
China, Spain and Argentina now ruled by a dictator must 
be allowed to enter such a union only after set standards 
of respect for human rights, for human freedoms and for 
fair elections are met. 

In the atomic age of the jet plane, television, the rocket 
firing tank, either force or law will soon rule every individual 
on earth. Which it is depends a lot on how concerned the 
citizens of the United States are to the problem and whether 
they demand and encourage a government of the Democracies. 


Honest ABE 


Honest Abe is a symbol to me like he is to most men who 
are free. He is rated the common man’s friend. Efforts are 
good that go to that end. He rose from beneath to be a 
great president and never forgot what he learned as a poor 
resident. They say he was good and aided the poor, that 
low and high were well treated at the White House door. 
But I think his extension of rule by free men is why he was 
great and lived so importantly then. The fathers who founded 
this unique nation of ours dared dream of freedom to both 
of its shores. 

Abe followed their work at an important time. He helped 
extend their plans and their dream sublime. Now a further 
new extension is possibly near if great men will just look 
and act and see and hear. If Abe were alive and those fore- 
fathers too, they would work for world law I feel sure, don't 
you? They would insist all our rights and freedom from 
fear be pushed to all men in lands that are far and those that 
are near. They would know those very rights they gave us 
so dear are in danger with the world grown small and all 
points near. They would say its world law or oppression and 
crime. Free nations must unite and declare and extend, and 
do it in time. 


CONFLICT OF LAWS 


If a Nevada Citizen shoots an Illinois Citizen while travel- 
ing on a ship down the Missouri River, where will he be 
tried for murder? 

If Senator McCarthy were shot by a Southern gentleman 
in Atlanta, Ga., where would the trial be? 

If Secretary Dulles or Adlai Stevenson were killed by a 
Russian citizen while flying over Spain, where would the 
Russian be tried? Or to pose the same problem if a Russian 
grain salesman were killed by a British buyer in a drunken 
fight aboard an Air France plane fiying over Spain, where, 
if anyplace, would the trial be? 

Within the United States by our constitution and laws 
disputes between States and between citizens of different 
states may be tried in United States courts. In some instances 
the U. S. courts and the local state courts have what we call 
concurrent jurisdiction. Our civil war proved that no state 
can disregard the laws of the United States. 

We have not yet proceeded that far among nations. 
Although I think and hope we will in our lifetime, the world 
may never become that civilized. 

How would the killing of an American individual by a 
Russian individual likely to be tried today? In what court? 
It would gee be tried in the headlines of the newspapers 
and possibly in the battlefield. Force, not justice, would 
prevail. Although it might be just a hatred between indi- 
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viduals and no government sanction, each nation would be 
suspect of treachery. 

Until there are courts dignified by actual international 
jurisdiction recognized by rendering binding decisions, like 
them or not; until there is a legislature to make international 
laws; until there is an executive to execute or enforce the laws 
there will never be permanent peace on earth. 


Our FATHERS 


Thomas Jefferson wrote for men what had only been 
dreamed up till then. Those forefathers of ours had the 
courage to act, it was death for Hancock and others to sign 
their pact. But look what their foresight and courage passed 
to us. Look what we inherited without strife or fuss. Those 
freedoms they gained when their anger and strength un- 
furled gave new hope to the down trodden and will one day 
embrace the world. 

We today are imperiled by a new form of oppression. Mass 
militarism, the draft, drags men from each nation to hardship 
and struggle and death; please tell me why! No, I'll tell 
tell you! There is no law among nations is why. Yet there 
are many in our land especially this midwest who would 
abandon the U.N. satisfied of its failure by the short test, 
who condemn as dreamers us who strive for international 
police, who don’t think of Hitler, Stalin, and Tito as Dillenger 
dressed nice. Who think this nation can with its freedom 
survive. Going it alone in this atomic world by “live of 
our own life.” In dealing with killers and crooks the good 
side or the bad side must give. Dictators must go, we must 
aid free wills everywhere if in peace we're ever to live. 

An old Pennsylvania Dutch saying: ‘Ve grow to old soon 
and too late smart.” 


WoOuLD RAISING LIVING STANDARDS IN OTHER NATIONS 
LOWER THE U. S.? 


Has the raising of living standards in the South lowered 
those in our North since the Civil War? Did the raising of 
Standards in Tennessee lower those in New York? 

It has lately been the policy of our government since 
World War II to buy from our private industries who make 
tanks and guns and clothes and food and then give those to 
some foreign dictator or other power supposed to be friendly 
to us whether popular with his people or not, and then tax 
us to pay our private industries. We have a right to kick!! 
Maybe our industries getting the war contracts don’t have a 
right to kick, but taxpayers do! If we want to loan military 
equipment to a United Nations or United Democracies Army 
which we in part control as a member, as we undoubtedly 
must do to remain strong, that is one thing, but giving it 
away to Tito, Chiang, Bow Daii to lose, use against us, or 
sell out as he chooses, is another. 

But I'm talking about raising living standards. How? First 
must come law and order and protection of private property 
in all the wild and wooly sections of the world. Our “Wild 
West’” is now tamed, but the shrunken world has an un- 
tamed “Wild East’ and other sections. 

If we have international government which guarantees law 
and order and protection of private property everywhere, 
then, and then only, my $25.00 investment can help me and 
the Chinese coolie. You and I and the rich of the world 
can invest our $25.00 or $25,000.00 as the case may be, in 
G.E. stock. G.E. can invest $25,000,000 in buying real 
estate and building a factory in China. Unions can insist G.E. 
pay wages to those hired at union scale. G.E. can sell 
refrigerators, appliances of all types for at least $25,000,000 
to Chinamen at a profit for you and me. G.E. can buy more 
real estate and build another factory or perhaps an apart- 
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ment building or anything and repeat the process. Not only 
G.E. but G.M., Owens Illinois, Remington Rand, Podunk, 
Inc., and the Chicago Tribune can do the same. 

The Chinese living standard has raised. He owns a car, a 
TV, a refrigerator, trades at a supermarket and has a steady 
job at the G.E. plant. Maybe like you and me he even buys 
a share of G.E. stock. You and I and our rich uncle have 
made a profit and own a share in improved Chinese real 
estate. Who loses? No one. 

Why doesn’t G.E. invest in China and start this ball 
rolling? Because private investment is not protected. Private 
property is not safe from government or some war lord 
seizure without just compensation. 

As citizens of the U. S., we probably have no business 
meddling in the affairs of other nations just as citizens of 
Illinois we have no business meddling in the affairs of New 
York. But as citizens of the world we do have a right, even 
a duty, to insure rule of law and protection of property and 
human freedoms in China and every place in the world. 

And it is to our own profit and interest to talk and work 
about this problem of establishing a world set of enforce- 
able laws. 

RESPONSIBILITY 


There is a responsibility there, Mr. Citizen!; Work for 
free enterprise, cut your taxes, make money, buy new cars, 
help yourself, but don’t forget the little guy who can’t take 
care of himself! The Chinaman with ten kids and two acres. 
His kids. The slave. The private in the rear rank. In the 
war, I was the little guy. I was in the foxhole in France in 
the Infantry. There were many others then in the world 
and are now who are smaller and more helpless. God bless 
Ike and F.D.R. and those thousands who were concerned 
for me and are generally watchful to the rights and welfare 
of the helpless and unfortunate. God change those who 
were then and are now concerned with only their own indi- 
vidual and group comforts, standards of living, business 
profits, personal glory, for they bring on war, they foster 
hate, they stir unrest even though they usually become 
wealthy, often become famous, and vicariously do some good 
for others. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Very few of us believe in government ownership or social- 
ism and communism. We like our present system whereby 
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each of us can own a share of G.M., G.E., R.C.A. or Podunk 
Mutuel, whichever we choose. We want to own our own 
homes and businesses—and so do people all over the world! 
~ But stop to think whether the difference between govern- 
ment ownership and our system is so tremendous. If govern- 
ment does not own your home, then why do you pay rent 
in the form of taxes? If government does not own your 
business, then why does it share in profits by the income tax 
and sales tax? If government does not own your property, 
then why does it inherit a part by estate and inheritance 
taxes? If government does not own electric companies, 
water companies, telephone companies then how can it fix 
rates by its commerce commission? If government does not 
own me, how did it draft me to infantry? 

You will agree our government has many incidents of 
ownership. The question is one of degree. Our objection to 
communism and socialism is one of degree, and is an objec- 
tion to dictatorship and disrespect of human and religious 
rights much more than to incidents of ownership by govern- 
ment. Communism, Socialism, Democracy, Republicanism, 
Radicalism, New Dealism, Conservatism, Christianity, 
Buddism can live side by side and intermingle in harmony 
on the earth so long as each respects human rights and 
doesn’t use force but I think dictatorship cannot survive in 
harmony alongside representation. Either the dictatorial form 
of government on earth or the representative form must win 
out. How prolonged is their clash depends somewhat on you 
and me. Will someones will be imposed or do we vote? 


Our DAILY PRAYER 


God bless our city. God bless our county. God bless IIli- 
nois. God bless the United States. God bless and improve 
the United Nations. God help us make the governments of 
each of these bodies more perfect, that one, day they will 
accomplish for us collectively with wisdom, with integrity, 
with efficiency that which we cannot accomplish for ourselves 
individually, and no more. Particularly now aid us to im- 
prove and revise the United Nations that it will one day 
soon enough become free and representative and strong and 
fair enough to keep peace forever and allow all men every- 
where to move freely without restraint within clear and just 
laws applying equally to all. Guide us as individuals to 
know what to do to help accomplish this dream of mankind, 
now urgent. Particularly show me what I can do. 


The Joy That Lies in Craftmanship 


WE EXIST TO DO CREATIVELY ALL THE THINGS THAT MUST BE DONE 
By THOMAS W. PANGBORN, President, Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
Delivered at the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the Pangborn Corporation 


Pangborn, Distinguished Members of the Clergy, 
Other Distinguished Guests, Mr. Hayes, Fellow- 
Workers and Friends. 

Speaking for both Brother John and myself, let me express 
our deep gratitude for this wonderful tribute. Such continued 
evidence of your genuine respect and esteem, growing out 
of the many years - that we, for the most part, have labored 
together, is indeed inspiring, - and we will cherish it deep in 
our hearts for all time. This pronouncement, as it will stand 
here through the years - marking the bond of honest friendship 
between us, will perpetuate to public view, the happy relation- 
ship that we have enjoyed together. 


M‘“ CHAIRMAN, My Beloved Wife, Mrs. John 


Never a day passes that I fail to thank God for the years 
He has spared us to labor together, and I pray, that if it will 
please His Holy will, we may carry on together for long years 
to come. You have indeed been faithful fellow-workers and 
true comrades. 

Looking back, to the founding of our business—5O years 
ago on this very day,—I recall quite vividly how humble was 
its beginning. More than anything else, the guidance and 
blessing of our dear Lord, the training and inspiration of a 
wonderful mother, after the death of our father, in early child- 
hood,—the encouragement and understanding of our devoted 
wives,—the fortunate selection of our fellow officers and other 
principal assistants,—and the faithful conscientious service of 
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every one of you account for our success. It offers abundant 
proof of what can be accomplished in our glorious country, 
with united effort given to a worthy and useful cause. 


I need not remind you that 50 years,—half a century,—is a 
long time. We have had many tribulations,—far too many to 
remember them all, but it is likewise true that the periods of 
encouragement and satisfaction have been more frequent. All 
in all, we have much to be grateful for. I wonder, for example, 
how many of you realize that less than 3 per cent of all the 
businesses established in America survive a half century,—and 
that less than 1 per cent continue under the same management 
and ownership for a like period. 

There is current in our age a belief that we Americans—all 
of us—are in wild and willful pursuit of shameful goals. Our 
TV and movie screens, our radio and press spill out endless 
examples of the terrifying antics of so-called typical, average 
Americans, which reflect at every turn an endless quest for 
comforts, amusements, and riches as the prime targets of all 
their energy. 

There are things vastly better than such empty goals as 
these. The great, significant, happy man is not he who is able 
to acquire a superabundance of possessions, or he who can 
have the best times. Indeed, let me warn you as solemnly as 
I may:—Those nations fare ill where wealth and comfort and 
power accumulate. and men decay. 

We—all of us—exist to do creatively, as craftsmanlike as 
we can, all things that must be done:—great things like gov- 
ernment, or mothering, or the healing of minds and bodies;— 
small things like making beds, or hoeing corn, or driving a 
truck;—things in the public eye like making speeches, or 
unleashing atomic energy, or making peace ;—obscure things 
like selling groceries, or running a bus, or teaching school. 
We find inner peace when we work at whatever is before us, 
not primarily for the pay we get or for what we can buy with 
that pay, not for applause or gratitude, but for the sheer joy 
of creating, the pride we have in what we produce. There is 
a vast number of tasks to be performed, most of them neither 
romantic nor glamorous. They must be done in one of two 
ways: just to get them over with as quickly and painlessly as 
possible, in which case they become monotonous and hard to 
bear;—or each as beautifully as possible, in which case life 
becomes rich and filled with nobility. 


Our fathers knew the joy that lies in such craftsmanship. 
We have forgotten or overlooked it. At any rate it is no longer 
so widely practiced, or taught, or praised. That is why so 
many of us are restless, unreliable, combative, caught in a web 
of doubt and dismay. Nothing born of greed, amusement, or 
the lust for power can quiet our gnawing hunger to create. 


There will be no recovery of serenity, no mutual patience 
sufficient for real fraternity,—until we learn ourselves and 
teach our children, that unless human beings become creative 
craftsman—be it only the extent of making a fine garden, if 
that is the sole bent of our talent—they remain pouting sel- 
fish children. For if we make no contribution to living or 
society, we live off society, without merit of our own. 

Our fathers and mothers also knew, but in this present age 
it is too frequently overlooked, that every man is created,— 
first to honor, love, and serve God and then to give to other 
men understanding, tolerance, clemency,—not with design 
to get from these others something in return,—not even to 


get from them clemency or tolerance,—but just because this is 
the kind of thing that man can do and must, most humbly. 

Here at Pangborn through fifty years we have learned and 
strived to practiced these things,—each for the benfit of the 
other. We have had much joy from the inspiration and happi- 
ness realized from knowing that our success has contributed 
to the benefit of our employees,—the community, the state, 
and the nation. Great ris ga we have had also, from what 
we have been able to do for numerous young people, to help 
them better prepare themselves for good citizenship and a 
brighter future. It has been true also with the sick and Jess 
fortunate, and the support that Pangborn—all of us—has 
given to every worthy cause. 

These things, friends, as the years go on, provide the real 
happiness; not the plant and all it means, nor the knowl- 
edge—that with more than 20 competitors—we have estab- 
lished our products favorably in every industrial center of the 
world, nor that 91 of the 100 largest industries in our land use 
our products, nor that more than 28,000 machines have been 
sold. We are proud of these accomplishments, because they 
are a testament to our craftsmanship.—And let me emphasize 
—here at Pangborn we have not forgotten or overlooked the 
joy of craftsmanship. But we know too, that lasting happiness 
is not in dollars or otal but rather in peace of mind—and the 
satisfaction of a life well spent, to the best of our talents and 
strength. 

I say these things,—not in a boastful way,—but to empha- 
size what has been accomplished by the Pangborn family—by 
everyone of you,—more than a thousand, who have subscribed 
to this tribute. For Brother John’s part and my own, this day 
and your tribute will always remain among our greatest trea- 
sures. 

Pangborn has ever stood for quality—the highest in indus- 
try. The corporation emblem atop our plant water tower, 
boasts justifiably of quality, to the four winds. We are proud 
and deeply conscious that it signfies not only quality of pro- 
duct,—but the quality also, of you men and women who are 
the Pangborn Corporation. 

I want to thank all of you my fellow-workers, for your 
presence here;—and you our neighbors and fellow towns- 
people,—and you too, good friends, from out of town. Some 
of you have travelled long distances and made great sacrifices 
to share this happy occasion with us. We are most grateful to 
you for your confidence and respect. There are some of you 
also with whom we are associated in other activities whose 
inspiration and counsel has been most gratifying to us. You 
may be sure that you also have contributed much to our suc- 
cess and good fortune. j 

Now we must set our sights on the years ahead. Those of us 
who have borne the stress and anxiety, and the joy of accomp- 
lishment over the longer span, must someday, as the years pass, 
transfer our burdens to other shoulders. Although we cannot 
expect,—many of us,—to be present for the celebration on the 
occasion of a full century,—50 years away,—we can and will 
strive—from year to year—to contribute our full strength and 
talent to the tasks before us,—so that those in whose hands 
rest the responsibilities of our corporation fifty years from 
now, may experience the same noble pride and satisfaction 
which is ours today,—in the accomplishments and well being 
of all our people. 

Many, many thanks to all of you for your inspiration and 
encouragement. You have made this a most memorable and 
happy occasion. 











ship that we nave enjoyed tousetiiet. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The Open Door 


TREATIES DO NOT BRING REAL PEACE 
By DR. MONROE E. DEUTSCH, Vice President and Provost Emeritus of the University of California 
Delivered at the dinner held at International House, University of California, Berkeley, California, September 26, 1954 


speak of bamboo curtains; but of whatever material 

they may be made, they are nonetheless barriers be- 

tween peoples, barriers separating those under one form of 
government from those under another, or (if you prefer) those 
under one ideology from those under others. They keep 
ple apart. There is no doubt but that the chief responsi- 
ility for this situation rests upon the Communist governments 
which do not desire their people to see the conditions under 
which the Western nations are living. But, if we are honest, 
we must admit that our nation in retaliation has also been 
responsible in a measure for erecting such barriers. Sometimes 
(may I whisper?) regulations seem slightly absurd ; our govern- 
ment is willing to admit Russian chessplayers but not scientists ! 

Years ago on the contrary we spoke of the Open Door 
Policy. It referred to be sure largely to trade with China and 
indicated that all nations were to be free to share in it equally. 
While it dealt with trade, the idea of the Open Door is even 
more important in reference to the movement of individuals 
than that of goods. 

Each people has its own contribution to make to the uni- 
versal welfare. Each has its own characteristics which are of 
value to the common store. 

We recognize that in knowledge and scholarship no people 
has an exclusive claim to them or to superiority; we profit 
each by the work of scholars in many lands. The same thing 
is true in much beside learning—in music and art and archi- 
tecture and literature, for example. 

In science scholars must, of course, make use of what their 
predecessors and, indeed, their contemporaries have dis- 
covered—and it is absolutely immaterial what the nationality 
or indeed the ideology of the scientist is. Science recognizes 
no national boundaries. And this is equally true in every 
phase of activity in which men’s minds participate. The music 
of Germany was not drowned out by the noise of allied 
artillery or machine guns. And Khachaturian, Shostakovich, 
and Prokofiev are still (we are glad to say) having their 
compositions played on programs in the United States, despite 
the fact that they are doubtless Communists. Music seems 
able to make its way through the Iron Curtain. 

Look over the list of Nobel Prize Winners, and you will 
find represented in it (I quote literally) men and women 
whose home is France, sos Norway, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, England, Belgium, Canada, Poland, Japan, the 
United States, Denmark, Sweden, India, Ireland, Russia, 
Finland, Hungary, Austria, Holland, the Argeritine, Chile, 
Scotland. To be even more concrete, little Holland has 
furnished eight men of such international eminence as to be 
awarded Nobel prizes. 

Assuredly an understanding of other peoples is imperative 
if we are to do them justice and live in friendship and peace 
with them. It is you who are here from other lands who con- 
stitute the true Open Door between your people and ours. 
Would that such an Open Door existed between all peoples! 

You come here as students—but your eyes will see more 
than books and laboratories. You will see us—as we live, as 
we ‘work, as we play, as we are. The more you can see of us, 
the better—for it is so easy, on the basis of insufficient infor- 
mation, to draw wholly false conclusions. You will find that 
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we are neither angels nor devils; we are in short human be- 
ings. And many of the errors, the mistakes, that people make 
concerning us are due to ignorance or (I should rather say) 
to a lack of full knowledge. 

We are not an easy people to understand. There are 
160,000,000 of us stretching from Atlantic to Pecific, from 
Canada to Mexico. Our climate varies from that of snow- 
covered mountains to the other extreme of the torrid waterless 
regions of the desert. And if at times you are amused at 
hearing someone speak of “unusual weather”, I should remind 
you that James Bryce in his work on South America declared: 
“The experienced traveller knows that there is no weather as 
usual as unusual weather.” 

We Americans are engaged in a multiplicity of occupations. 

Weare descendants of every nation and every race on earth. 
And each has played its part in molding American character. 
In some sections those of Germanic blood are in the over- 
whelming majority; in others the Scandinavian race predom- 
inates; negroes form the majority in some districts; Italians 
in yet others. And the marvel is that despite these differences 
there is a fundamental unity. Our national motto “E Pluribus 
Unum” (Out of Many One), while of course referring to the 
union of the states, is also true of the welding of many bloods 
into one people. If you go into ou: national cemeteries, rest- 
ing places for those who served in the wars in which our nation 
has engaged, you will find on the tombstones names indicating 
every type of racial descent—English, Irish, German, Swiss, 
Italian, yes Slavic, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino—as well as 
names borne by negroes, and also by Buddhists, Protestants, 
Jews, Catholics. We are indeed a vertible kaleidoscope of 
humanity. And these men served loyally for they were defend- 
ing the land that had given them or their ancestors shelter 
and given them freedom. 


While you are here, read extensively in our literature. It 
will help you to understand us better. I shall not attempt to 
make a list of America’s best hundred books—in fact I never 
have believed that that can be done; what is meaningful to 
one is meaningless to another. But there are some that seem 
to me helpful in forming opinions of American life. One 
that I strongly recommend to you is the work entitled ‘The 
American Character” by D. W. Brogan, an Englishman who 
wrote it (as he declares) “to make more intelligible to the 
British public certain American principles and attitudes.” 
There is a second book by a man fais in France who is an 
American citizen, Jacques Berzun; it is called “God's Country 
and Mine” and the sub-title reads: “A declaration of love, 
spiced with a few harsh words.” You may not wish to 
read it in its entirety but there are chapters in it that you will 
find illuminating. As one section of his “expression of love” 
let me quote these words:* ‘One must add that we have a 
rc imperfections to blush for. . . . But before we rouse 
our energies to combat error we should from time to time 
restore our courage by taking in the whole scene, not in a 
detached but in a voluntarily calm spirit. . . . Can it be denied 
that in a hundred different forms {the} theme [of our people} 
is the fate of our fellowmen?” And then the author lists on 


* Page 13 and 14. 
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an entire page the various ways in which American thought- 
fulness and helpfulness toward the afflicted and the suffering 
manifest themselves. But I assure you Professor Barzun does 
not hesitate also to point out our weaknesses. Of course, there 
are literally innumerable books on American life and charac- 
teristics but I shall mention only these two. 

You will perhaps hear much of discrimination in this land. 
And we cannot fi that discriminations do exist. But the 
important thing is that progress—great progress—is being 
made. For example, there are negroes now beginning to teach 
in our universities, serving as Assistant Secretaries in our 
nation’s cabinet, and as national representatives to the United 
Nations. The standing of a Ralph Bunche shows the advances 
being made. And above all the decision of our Supreme Court 
banning segregation in our schools is indeed a great forward 
step—and it was taken by unanimous vote of the Supreme 
Court, of whose nine members there were three from the 
Southern States where segregation has been practiced. 


t is, however, not only in court decisions that we see 
progress—we see it in the voluntary acts of individuals. Let 
me recount one incident. A few years ago on a train going 
to the South one of the passengers was Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
negro president of Howard University in Washington, the 
nation’s capital. He saw on the train a negro boy who was 
clearly worried and disturbed. Dr. Johnson went up and talked 
with the young man and asked what was troubling him. He 
replied: “I am the first negro to be admitted to the University 
of Arkansas, and I don’t want to enter. I feel I will have a 
most unpleasant experience. But all my relatives and friends 
insist that it is my duty to go there.” Sometime later Dr. 
Johnson met the same boy and asked what had happened to 
him. The answer was: “When I reached Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, where the University is situated, I found waiting 
at the station thirty-five white boys. One of them came up 
to me and extended his hand, saying: ‘Last night a group 
of us were talking about you and how you would feel on com- 
ing to the University. And we decided to come here and 
offer you our friendship’.”” That shows that the ice of dis- 
crimination is indeed melting. And you can never guess where 
I read of this incident. It was in the Pacific Citizen, the journal 
of the Japanese-American Citizens League. 

It is a great time in which to be living in this country, a time 
when gradually and unmistakably discrimination is disappear- 
ing—slowly, I admit, but surely. And thereby we are steadily 
moving toward the realization of the words of the Declaration 
of Independence—"‘All men are created equal . . . endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
those are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

You will, I believe and hope, find us a friendly people. In 
James Bryce’s admirable work on our government entitled 
“The American Commonwealth’’ he devotes considerable at- 
tention to American characteristics. You will find the work 
well worth reading. In it he says: ‘They (i. e., the Ameri- 
cans) are kindly people. Good nature, heartiness, a readiness 
to render small services to one another, and assumption that 
neighbours in the country, or persons thrown together in travel, 
or even in a crowd, were meant to be friendly rather than 
hostile to one another, seem to be everywhere in the air, and in 
those who breathe it. . . . To help others is better recognized as 
a duty than in Europe.”” This from an Englishman who knew 
our country well and was indeed Ambassador from Great 
Britain to the United States. Of course, by no means all that 
he says is complimentary but he is undoubtedly a sympathetic 
critic and seeks to understand us and why we are what we are 

Travel about as much as you can, for your contacts should 
not be limited to fellow-students and professors, interesting 
as some of these are. 
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In addition to the mutual understanding that we trust will 
be created, the Open Door gives visitors the opportunity to 
learn techniques and practices among us that should be of value 
in their we 8 when they return to their homes. I would say 
the same thing to Americans studying in other countries. This 
intercommunication is like the pollination by which plants are 
carried to spots remote from their origin. It is a token of the 
unity of the world. 

And (may I dare give you this hint?) you'll get along 
much better if you do not publicly criticize aspects of our life 
nor go about emphasizing the superiority of your own land. 
I give exactly the same advice to Americans going abroad. 

On the other hand, tell Americans freely about your country, 
its customs, its achievements, its history. For your function is 
not merely to serve as an Open Door for impressions of 
America to be taken to your homes—but also as Open Doors 
for Americans to get a glimpse of your people. 

An interesting incident came to my attention when we 
resided in Santa Barbara not long ago. The American Field 
Service had brought a Belgian boy of high school age to that 
city, and while there he resided in the home of friends of ours. 
At the end of the year he returned to his Belgian home. But 
he learned that our friends had taken into their home as his 
successor a young German boy also brought by the American 
Field Service. What did the little Belgian boy do but write 
a letter addressed “to the German boy living in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. R., Santa Barbara,” telling him how he felt a 
foreign boy should conduct himself, what he should do and 
what avoid. It showed too how much the Belgian had ap- 
preciated the opportunity and how he wished to help the 
German boy avoid all possible mistakes. In his letter he 
wrote: “The best way is to start realizing . . . that the conven- 
tions and customs of a people only are the surface, while the 
real essence lies behind them; this essence is what you have 
to bear in mind. . . . The longer I stayed in America, the more 
faults I discovered; yet the more I began to love America 
and its people, for its spontaneousness, for its looking toward 
the future instead of celebrating the past, for its freedom, for 
its possibilities to live really and fully according to the rights 
that are given to us at our birth.”” And his closing sentences 
are especially significant: “I could just as well not have cared 
a bit about you, but it is part of what I learned in America 
which made me care for you; there I’ve learned to like people, 
to stop thinking about myself instead of about others, to 
realize that we all are human beings instead of Belgians, 
Austrians, Germans, and so on.” Certainly, this little Belgian 
boy gained much in his year in America; he learned what we 
Americans are really like, good as well as bad, and above all 
he learned that far more important than anything else is it to 
realize that whatever our nationality, creed or color we are 
all alike human beings. 

But the obligations are by no means all on those coming to 
us from other lands. American students should realize that 
the impressions created on the visitors and taken back by 
them will influence a large number of people with whom they 
subsequently have contact. It is indeed like a stone cast into 
the water whose waves spread further and further. So we 
Americans have a eonlitiy to see that correct impressions 
of our people—at least as correct as possible—are created. 

Yes, the Americans can help the strangers. At the same 
time think how much information concerning the lands from 
which they come and their people is available for the asking. 

I am a great believer in the importance of a knowledge of 
foreign tongues. Help the visitors with their English, if they 
need it—at the same time it will give you a chance to improve 
your French, German, Italian and other tongues as well. What 
a wealth of great literature facility in any one of these langu- 
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ages will open up to you! Then, too, when (as all Americans 
anticipate) you travel to foreign lands, your experience will 
be vastly larger, your understanding of foreign peoples will 
be infinitely greater, if you are able to converse with people in 
general and are not confined to talk with waiters, guides, and 
shop-keepers—in short those who find it profitable to speak 
at least a little English. 


We Americans are a hybrid people—a mixture of races, 
religions, colors, and ancestries. Julian S. Huxley, as presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
declared: “There is no such thing as a pure race, but merely 
a graduation and patchwork of different degrees of cross- 
breeding, especially among the secondary races; all the great 
civilizations” (he emphasized) “ have sprung from thoroughly 
hybrid populations.” And the American Anthropological 
Association stated (in the days when Hitler's claim to superior- 
ity for the Germans was being voiced): “Anthropology pro- 
vides no scientific basis for discrimination against any people 
on the ground of racial inferiority, religious affiliation or 
linguistic heritage.” 

Not only do we make no apoligy for our mixture but realize 
how much we have gained from each racial group. David 
Hinshaw, the Quaker author, put it far better than I can. 
He said some years ago: “Our greatest blessings’’ (he is 
referring to the American people) “are spiritual in nature, the 
only enduring realities in a materialistic world. They partake 
of the warm heart of the Irish, the uncompromising integrity 
of the Scotch, the lyric quality of the Welsh, the bulldog 
determination of the English,, the sturdiness of the Dutch and 
Danes, the courage of the Belgians, the fairness of the Swedes 
and Norwegians, the thoroughness of the Germans, the quick 
intelligence of the Swiss, the alertness of the French, the 
artistry of the Italians, the unshakable faith in a life beyond 
of Central Europeans, the charitable services and idealism of 
the Jews, the yearning of the Russians, the beautiful, satisfy- 
ing spirituals of the patient negro, and the Indians’ sixth 
sense of caution. These and other precious qualities, things 
of the spirit all, create the American type in which our pride 
can be well placed.” . . . “Our enduring purpose” (he con- 
tinued) “is to create the good society of tolerant, fair, kindly 
individuals and, unless Satan outwits God, this purpose, given 
time, will be realized. In this long view a thousand years are 
but a day. ... The full revelation of America requires time, 
tolerance, and faith!” 

I am an internationalist. I rejoice in the existence of this 
International House and all the other International Houses. 
I am convinced that when people come to know one another, 
they will understand, banish animosity and instead become 
friends. 

There is also a great responsibility resting upon those Ameri- 
can students who have been privileged to be a = of Interna- 
tional House. This is not merely or primarily an agreeable 
house in which to sleep and eat: it is intended to create under- 
standing in both directtions—not only to give our visitors the 
chance to know something of America. Certainly we need to 
see through the eyes of others what France, Germany, Italy, 
England and all the many lands and peoples are like. The 
chance offered here is so much greater than what is usually 
gained by a European trip of six weeks or three months. Under 
those conditions emphasis is placed on sight-seeing, and the 
sights are buildings, museums, works of art, and the like: the 
ee the tourist talks to are porters, waiters, concierges, 
guides—and the conversation is on 2 very materialistic basis: 
“Quanto costa?” Besides the tourist tries to see so much that 
he darts like a humming-bird from city to city, from country 
to country. He gets impressions—but all too often it is merely 
impressions. 
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In this building the contacts are for a far longer period and 
on a wholly different plane. That is, they are if you take ad- 
vantage of the golden opportunities open to you. If not, you 
may continue to live behind the Iron Curtain—one existing 
against all foreign lands and peoples and not merely against 
the Communists. 

Do not for a moment regard this house and the opportunities 
it affords as merely intended for our visitors from other lands. 
It is no less a means of giving our American students knowl- 
edge of peoples in all parts of the world and in the very best 
of ways—through { age contact with intelligent representa- 
tives of those lands. Friendly contacts lasting for at least a 
year and above all if continued by ee after our 
guests have returned to their homes will do more to help us 
toward international understanding than a host of speeches 
harping on the same old phrases concerning peace in the 
world. 

We can begin to learn that human beings are essentially 
alike—and that the differences are largely external and often 
due to custom and tradition. 

I believe firmly in the United Nations. One cannot expect 
the aims with which it came into being to be realized in a day. 
It will take time for nations to rid themselves of suspicion and 
fear—and you who come from various lands can play a mighty 
part in aiding to dispel the prejudices and animosities which 
exist largely through ignorance. 

The United Nations has announced in its Charter its pur- 
poses and aims and one of the foremost of these is ‘‘to uilie 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person.’” We can play our part in acting as 
repersentatives of the United Nations by creating bonds unit- 
ing us to those of other lands and binding them to us “with 
hooks of steel.’’ Certainly it is by the acts of countless indi- 
viduals that the great goal of the United Nations can be at- 
tained. It is not merely a matter of governmental action—it is 
far more the spirit that lies in the hearts of each of us. 

I cannot forget the words of Jan Smuts, at the close of 
World War I. He declared:* “I have signed the Treaty 
( i. e., the Treaty of Versailles) not because I consider it a 
satisfactory document, but because it is imperatively necessary 
to close the war. We have not yet achieved the real peace to 
which our peoples were looking. The work of making peace 
will only begin after a definite halt has been called to the 
destructive passions that have been devasting Europe for near- 
ly five years. The promise of the new life, the victory for the 
great human ideals for which the peoples have shed their 
blood and their treasure without stint, the fulfilment of their 
aspirations toward a new international order are not written 
in this Treaty, and will not be written in Treaties. A new 
heart must be given, not only to our enemies but to ourselves. 
A new spirit of generosity and humanity, born in the hearts 
of the peoples in this great hour of common suffering and 
sorrow, can alone heal the wounds inflicted on the body of 
Christendom.” 

How right, how fearfully and dreadfully right was Marshal 
Smuts! Treaties do not bring real peace—it can only come 
through the hearts of the countless millions of all nations, 
all creeds, all ancestries, all colors. It can only come when 
friendship replaces suspicion, understanding replaces animos- 
ity, motherhood replaces any notion of superiority. And while 
we—you and I—are but individuals, tiny units in the mass of 
humanity, we can—yes, we must—do our part in helping to 
create such a world. And to that end you are the Open Door 
through which knowledge can pass between peoples, and the 
tide of friendship and ultimately in God’s good time unbroken 
peace will flow. 


* G. P. Gooch, History of Modern Europe 1878-1919 (Henry 
Holt and Company, 1923), pp. 693-4. 
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OR the next few minutes, I'd like to talk about foreign 
policy, because no other subject seems to me so im- 
portant. 

Undeniably, our relations with our allies, and with many 
neutral countries, are more strained now than at any time 
since the end of the war. Why should this have happened ? 

From the observations I have made in my travels abroad 
this year, I have become convinced that the answer lies in 
two deep-rooted differences. We and our allies differ in the 
appraisals we make of the size, the character and the immi- 
nence of the Soviet threat. We differ in the risks we are 
willing to take to meet the threat. Let me explain. 

I believe it is accurate to say that the world as a whole is 
more prosperous today than at any previous time in all 
history. More people in more continents are enjoying a better 
standard of living. 

We all are aware of prosperity in the United States and 
Canada, but prosperity is not confined to North America. 
Australia and South Africa are flourishing. Economic condi- 
tions are excellent in England, in Germany and throughout 
most of Western Europe. Brazil is booming. Even in India, 
which we Americans are inclined to associate with intermit- 
tent famine, more people than ever are eating better. 

Recently in England and France I talked with experts on 
Russia. They say that the average family in the Soviet Union 
probably has a better standard of living today than at any 
time since 1914. On the other hand, no one seems quite to 
know how conditions are in Red China. So, to be scru- 
pulously exact, I limit my optimistic statement to the 
economies of the free world, where the prosperity is evident 
almost everywhere. 

The boom our Allies currently are enjoying comes in no 
small part from the nearly 60 billion dollars of aid, including 
military assistance, we have poured out in the last nine years. 
The gold and dollar reserves of the free world outside the 
United States have increased by $8 billions since 1949. 

But, paradoxically, this general prosperity, which we have 
done so much to further, has tended to turn our Allies and us 
toward different paths in our approaches to the Russian 
situation. So, too, has another fact which everyone will agree 
is a happy one. For the first time in twenty-four years—since 
the Japs invaded Manchuria—there is no real war going 
on today anywhere in the world. 

Both these conditions—general prosperity and absence of 
war—encourage complacency. The people of Europe and 
their statesmen want to maintain the status quo. They do 
not want the United States to rock the boat. And to ration- 
alize this understandable desire, they argue that our co- 
existence with the Soviet Union and Red China is not merely 
possible but is, indeed, the only policy that makes sense in 
the atomic age. They are in no mood to increase armaments 
or to enter any new military alliance which might antagonize 
the Communist world. 

Even without an accepted policy of co-existence, the Euro- 
peans will be reluctant to contribute all we would like them 
to contribute toward our mutual defense. They know six 
American Army divisions are in Germany. They know that 
we have Air Force units stationed at strategic points around 


the perimeter of the Communist countries. They know that, 
of our more than 19 divisions in being, nearly half are 
stationed outside North America. They know that, if war 
comes, the United States will be involved from the first day. 
So, they are enjoying the shield of our military might. When 
we ask them, as partners, to do difficult and expensive and 
unpopular things to strengthen their own defenses, they can 
find a dozen reasons for delay or evasion. 

It is unfair, however, to picture them as neutral in this 
struggle between Democracy and Communism. They are not. 
They are on our side. If war should come, I think they 
would fight desperately—to keep the Soviets from swallow- 
ing them. But they are sick of war. They think no one would 
win an atomic war. They are enjoying their prosperity. 
They think co-existence must be made to work. 

When you understand their frame of mind, it is easy 
to see why, often, they find American diplomacy unnecessarily 
adolescent, provocative and arrogant. They are afraid, par- 
ticularly the British, that we will bluster them into war. Mr. 
Dulles and Admiral Radford especially are not popular in 
London or in most European capitals. 

All these considerations affect the willingness of our Allies 
to take risks in dealing with the Communist world, and 
further misunderstandings arise from our different evalua- 
tions of the degree of risk. 

We in the United States keep thinking of the successes 
the Communists have had in Asia in the past year—and it 
scares us. On the other hand, our Allies in Europe keep 
thinking of the gains our side has made in the defenses of 
Europe—and to them the picture looks bright. 


Our European Allies would remind us that General Al 
Gruenther, Commander at SHAPE, says that he now has 
from 90 to 100 divisions in varying states of readiness. This 
is nearly four times the number we had three years ago. Then, 
SHAPE had only 15 air fields, none suitable for jet planes. 
Today, SHAPE has 120 fields, all capable of handling jets. 
SHAPE now has real air power, and it has atomic weapons. 

A year ago we were in trouble in Iran. It looked as if 
that unhappy country, with its vast oil reserves, might be- 
come a Soviet satellite. Today, the oil dispute is settled, and 
Iran has a stable government on our side. 

The old, old dispute between Italy and Yugoslavia over 
Trieste appears settled. Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey have 
agreed on a mutual defense pact. Pakistan is getting arms 
and has signed a pact with Turkey. The British and the 
Egyptians at last have reached agreement on the Suez issue. 
We are starting economic aid to Egypt. 

France has a dynamic new Premier, Mendes-France. He 
is a realist, and that is good. He knows the French economy 
since the end of the war has been too dependent on American 
aid. He knows French industry needs to be modernized. He 
knows productivity must be increased. He knew France 
was too extended and could not afford to continue the war 
in Indo-China. 

Mendes-France is being severely criticized because he op- 
posed EDC. He refused to merge the French national 
army and air force into a European defense force directed 
by a General Staff picked from six European countries. I 
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think he was wrong, but I can understand his point of view. 
He offered to go along with EDC if the British also would 
merge their military forces with EDC, but the British re- 
fused. Mendes France admits Germany must be permitted 
to rearm. He admits Western Europe needs a higher degree 
of economic unity and co-ordination of its defense forces. 
He is one of the few post-war French statesmen willing to 
face facts and to act. So I am glad he heads the French 
government, even if he does not agree 100% with all of 
the views of our State Department. ; 

Mendes-France has given Tunisia autonomy in internal 
affairs; he currently is negotiating similar reform for Morocco. 
This should bring our side in better harmony with the Arab 
world and strengthen us in the Near East against Commu- 
nist aggression or infiltration. 

So you can see, if you will try to look at the world picture 
with European eyes, our side does seem to be gaining. You can 
understand why European statesmen keep counselling us to be 
“calm,"’ to be “patient,” why they get nervous when our 
State Department or the Pentagon talks of new adventures 
in Southeast Asia, or of the “liberation” of China. If it 
must mean another war, no one in Europe wants to liberate 
anybody. 

The settlement in Indo-China was not regarded in Euro 
as the calamity it seemed to us. Europe considers the settle- 
ment a practical termination of a colonial war which was 
sapping France’s strength and thus weakening all Europe. 
Europeans cannot understand why we should be so critical 
of a truce dividing Indo-China when we ourselves welcomed 
a truce dividing Korea. 

It damaged our prestige as the leading nation in the world 
when Mr. Dulles refused to participate in the Indo-China 
settlement and refused to have any contact with Chou-en-lai 


at Geneva. European journalists joke about it. The United 
States, they say, has become so ridden by the McCarthy “‘guilt 
by association’’ phrase that Mr. Dulles at Geneva tried to 
achieve ‘innocence by dis-association.” 

I think the United States will have to learn that India is 
the key to any practical defense arrangements to stop Com- 


munism’s advance in Southeast Asia. This is the universal 
opinion of European statesmen. India is the only still uncom- 
mitted great power in the world struggle with Communism, 
and India is a member of the British Commonwealth—a most 
important fact we Americans frequently forget. England is 
going to enter no significant defense arrangement in South- 
east Asia unless the arrangement has Nehru’s blessing, if not 
his active participation. And the rest of Europe, in my 
opinion, will follow England’s lead. We cannot “go it 
alone’ in Southeast Asia without danger of tearing apart our 
alliance in Europe. We can do much in Southeast Asia with 
sconomic aid, but we cannot perfect a grand military alliance 
without India’s help. 

The United States, in Europe's opinion, would do well to 
accept these truths, distasteful as they seem, as the diplomatic 
facts-of-life in 1954. And we must reconcile ourselves also 
to the gradual disappearance from western conference tables 
of familiar faces that have been at our side through the perils 
and triumphs of the last fifteen years. The time is coming 
for a new generation of statesmen to take over, whose ideas 
may differ considerably from those of their elders. 

Winston Churchill is aging fast. The Cabinet wants him 
to resign. The Conservative Party wants him to resign. The 
best guess is that he will resign either by the time of the 
Conservative Party Convention on October 9, or, at the latest, 
by his eightieth birthday on November 30. 

Like Franklin Roosevelt at the time of Yalta, Churchill 
is obsessed with the idea that he could settle the “cold war” 
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if only he could sit down at a table with the Soviet leaders, 
especially Malenkov. He wants to go to Moscow, or persuade 
the Russians to meet him in Stockholm. He would like 
Eisenhower and Mendes-France to go with him, but is. ready 
to go alone. 

His own Cabinet violently opposes such a trip. The French 
leaders oppose it. Our State Department is — My 
guess is that Anthony Eden in the end will able to 
prevent it. 

The arguments against Churchill’s going are many. No 
one in Russia yet has taken Stalin's place as the single all- 
powerful, all-knowing ruler of the Soviets. Malenkov ap- 
pears to be number one, but both he and Krushchev defer 
to Molotov on foreign affairs. We, the British and the 
French had long negotiations with Molotov just recently 
both at Berlin and at Geneva. Never did he give any indica- 
tion of being ready to make concessions that would permit 
ending of the cold war. And the Soviet would be able to 
make effective propaganda if the great Winston Churchill 
should go to Moscow pleading for _—_ 

There's always the possibility, of course, that Churchill 
may fool everyone and not resign. When asked about it 
recently, he said, ‘‘Sir I intend to stay until the bar closes.”’ 
But it is known that he has hardening of the arteries. Some 
hours the brilliant mind is a clear as ever—but the bad times 
are increasing. When he does resign, Anthony Eden as 
Prime Minister and “Rab” Butler as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (with Harold MacMillan as Foreign Secretary) will 
run the Conservative Government. 

Everyone in Europe expects the rearming of Germany soon. 
But it is not welcomed in all quarters. Lord Beaverbrook, 
owner of the Daily Express oa the most powerful news- 
paper — in England, has put billboards all over 
England reading, ‘““We must prevent the rearming of Ger- 
many!"’ He told me he thinks that Germany in ten years, 
perhaps sooner, again will be a greater menace than Russia. 
He fears a rearmed Germany will eventually make a deal 
with the Soviets, leaving us and our Allies in great peril. 

And the French, of course, still fear the Germans. A top 
diplomat told me a story of a recent conference at Bonn. 
Bidault, then Foreign Minister of France, lost his temper 
with Germany's Dr. Adenauer. ‘You Germans,” he snapped, 
“are insufferably arrogant!” “Yes,” Dr. Adenauer replied. 
“And we become more arrogant when we see 45 million 
Frenchmen quaking today before even a bombed, beaten, 
divided and disarmed Germany.” 

Even if she may present problems 15 or 20 years from 
now, I welcome a rearmed Germany. We need German man- 
power in NATO. There is no alternative. The great ma- 
jority of Germans have a burning hatred of the Russians. 
If war should come, they would fight viciously. 

It is curious to me that the countries nearest Russia seem 
to fear her least while we, the country farthest away, seem 
to fear her most. The Turks, for example, have fought 
Russia some 77 times in the last 900 years; yet Turkish ex- 
perts tell me the Turkish Army would welcome war with 
Russia and have no doubt about the outcome. 

Finland has fought Russia about 30 times. Yet, Bill Att- 
wood, LOOK’s European Editor, who recently spent 10 days 
in Finland, says the Finns are the calmest people in Europe 
and worry not at all about a Soviet attack. 

To most Europeans, in fact, our hysteria about Commu- 
nism and Communists is incomprehensible. They have Com- 
munist Parties, Communist neighbors, Communists in their 
legislature, yet the world hasn't come to an end! They know 
Communists ate not supermen eight-feet tall. Communists 
appear to them as usually ordinary guys, not very successful, 
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who have a grudge against the present system and would 
welcome any change. 

So, the Europeans are mystified and shocked when they 
see the great United States, with all its wealth and prosperity 
and military might, making a national scandal out of the fact 
that a dentist, suspected of being a Communist, was promoted 
in our Army and a possible Communist charwoman found 
in the Pentagon. Several European newspapermen asked me 
about “Miss Greece.” Just because she had some leftish 
associations five years ago, we were afraid to let her come to 
the United States for 30 days to compete in a beauty contest, 
until Secretary’ Dulles made a special exception. This kind 
of thing makes Europeans wonder whether the United States 
has the balance, the maturity of iudgment, to lead the free 
world. Sometimes it makes me wonder, too. 

This year, I've travelled to South Africa and up through 
Egypt, Israel, Syria, Greece, and Italy. I've been down to 
South America. I’ve been in Western Europe three times, 
and, on balance, I’m very optimistic. I think we can learn 
to live successfully in a divided world. I think we can avoid 
war for a long time. But it will take unslacking strength and 
eternal vigilance. 

During the past 18 months we have been cutting sharply 
economic aid to our Allies and cutting modestly our own 
military expenditures. The improved economic health of 
the free world made these cuts justified. 

The danger is that our NATO Allies are misunderstanding 
these cuts. They interpret them as evidence that we think 
the danger is passing, that they can relax and sharply reduce 
their own military efforts. 

The feeling is also growing among our Allies that the cost 
of modern weapons in this atomic age is just beyond the 
capacities of their economies. They feel increasingly the 
defense of the free world must be provided very largely by 
the United States. It is going to take extraordinary diplomacy 
and salesmanship on our part in the years immediately ahead 
<r our partners to do their share in the expensive 
and unpopular business of building and maintaining adequate 
military establishments. 

But I believe our biggest danger lies in Asia, not in Europe. 
Our No. 1 problem is to find a way to block the extension of 
Communism in Southeast Asia. This calls for a policy which 
the free Asian countries, including India, will genuinely 
support. Mr. Nehru is a difficult man, but I believe his back- 
ing is so essential to us, we can afford to go far to meet his 
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conditions. When he is critical of the West, I think we 
should remember he spent 13 years in jail at the hands of 
the British. 

Anthony Eden, Mendes-France, and almost all of the other 
European statesmen have a different feeling than most Ameri- 
cans have as to what is the wisest policy toward Red China. 
First, they think it ridiculous even to think about the possibil- 
ity of reconquering China with Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosan 
Army. They say flatly the attempt not only would fail, even 
with the backing of the American Navy and Air Force, but it 
would bring on World War III. Second, they do not regard 
Red China as a completely subordinate captive satellite of 
Soviet Russia. As proof they cite Cou-en-lai’s relative inde- 
pendence from Molotov at the recent Geneva conference on 
Indo-China. They think if the free world handles Red China 
wisely, eventually a wedge can be driven between Peking and 
Moscow. They would trade with Red China and try to make 
her economy independent of Russia's. 

Much can be said for this European opinion on China, and 
much can be said for our idea of quarantine, non-recognition, 
and no trade. But the free wall will certainly lose all of 
Asia if the free world remains divided on Asian policy. It 
is urgent that we and our partners come to some common 
— which all will support, on Red China and on the de- 
ense of Southeast Asia. 

I'd like to see America speak with one voice—a steady 
voice—and it should be the President’s. It confuses our 
Allies and shatters our prestige when one month we tell 
the world all Indo-China must be held whatever the cost— 
and then say the next month it really doesn’t matter. What 
kind of leadership is it when our Secretary of State says one 
thing, our majority leader another, and the head of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff a third? And I’m not even mentioning 
the fourth voice from the Democratic side. Should we blame 
our Allies when they ask: “Who speaks for the U.S.A.? 
To whom should be listen?” 

I'd like to see more attention paid to South America. When 
South Americans see what we have done to help Europe in 
the last decade, they feel slighted and bitter. One has only 
to visit Sao Paulo in Brazil, the fastest growing city in the 
world, to realize what a market South America could become 
in the next generation, given more stable governments, 
sounder currencies, and adequate capital. 

The world looks better to me than it has for 25 years. 
Let’s keep the peace by going back to Teddy Roosevelt's 
advice: “Speak softly, but carry a big stick?” 


Enemy to Port 


THE MOST REAL AND IMMEDIATE THREAT TO THE PEACE OF THE UNITED STATES 
By FRANK H. BARTHOLOMEW, First Vice President, United Press Association, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered as the Morrison Lecture before the Annual Convention of the California State Bar, Coronado, California, 
September 23, 1954 


ET’S assume you have been in the Orient a good many 
times and have seen something of the 14 years of con- 
tinuous war in the Philippines, Japan, China, Korea— 

in the area called the Pacific. 

You will understand, then, exactly what was in the minds 
of the American sailor from the U. S. S. Epping Forest when 
he stepped down the gangway at Saigon last 4th of July. 

I was sitting in a sidewalk cafe on the waterfront and watch- 
ing the big ship make fast. Two coal-black Senegalese infan- 
trymen from the French foreign legion were standing in front 
of me, also watching the ship from the Foreign land. 


The first sailor down the gangway spotted the Senegalese 
and walked directly up to them. 

“Boy,” he said in a Southern accent, “‘where-at’s the center 
of town?” 

The Senegalese turned to his mate and said in French, 
pointing to the American: “What did he say?” 

The American looked on in astonishment and then turned 
to me helplessly. ‘Well, look at that,”” he said. ‘Colored boy 
can’t speak his own language!” 

It's all very strange and very foreign to American reporters 
and observers as well as to American sailors, I can assure you. 
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But we had better study it carefully, because as surely as we 
are all together in this room we are going to become involved. 


The United States has addressed many generalized warnings 
and threats to the communists armies of the Orient which have 
been followed up with no action, at cost to our prestige among 
many of Asia’s millions. 

But the United States has also laid down three deadlines— 
they might be called three deadlines, because this time they 
have to mean what they say—all of which are being threatened 
by the communists. 

A transgression of any one would mean war. We have said 
so in language from which we can hardly retreat. Here they 
are: 

Soya Strait. Did you ever hear of it? It’s a little body of 
water not much more than the distance from Coronado to 
San Diego. It separates Russia's Sakhalin island from Hokkai- 
do, northernmost of Japan’s home islands. On one side are 
the armed and strengthening forces of the U. S. S. R. itself, 
not one of its mere satellites. On the south side is unarmed 
Japan. 

You know who created this situation. Your Uncle Sugar. 
At the treaty of Yalta we gave the Southern Sakhaline from 
Japan to Russia. At the Japanese surrender in Tokyo we pre- 
sented the empire a readymade constitution which forbids it 
to have an effective army. At the treaty of San Francisco we 
guaranteed Japan against invasion. 

So we set the stage at Soya Strait all right, and we are in 
that one up to here. 

The second of the deadly deadlines is the one best under- 
stood here in the United States. It is the 38th parallel in Korea. 
We went to war when it was breached, and we are committed 
to do it again. 

Third of the lines we are holding by ultimatum is another 
waterway, and the one most in the headlines today: the straits 
of Formosa. They are now patrolled by our seventh fleet. 
We have told the reds we will not permit an invasion of 
Formosa. They have said they will invade, and that they are 
now preparing to do so. 

Which of these deadlines is the most real and immediate 
threat to the peace of the United States? I'll make a guess, 
because guessing is necessary in the press association business 
if you want to have — on hand and communication 
facilities ready when and where the story breaks. 

(I really should not get out on the end of this limb, because 
it is certainly crowding my luck. They think I am a prophet 
in Detroit, where I made a speech about Korea in December 
of 1949 before the Economic Club and called it ‘Here Comes 
Trouble Out of China.” As my friend and neighbor Ty Cobb 
says, “If you are accidentally batting 1000, what do you want 
to step up to the plate again for?’’) 

Before I essay this cut at the cp ball, I'll tell you some 
of the things I saw and heard a few weeks ago in the turbulent 
areas of the Orient. I would be tremendously interested to 
know if my conclusions match your own. 

Let’s put aside for the moment the three electric fences the 
United States has erected in Asia. Dangerous as they are, they 
are of artificial creation. 

Here, by contrast is a situation basically, inherently and 
continuously laden with the potential of big-scale war. It is 
Australia; Australia and New Zealand. 

You may think of Australia as a land of pleasant and 
energetic people, going about their business in safe isolation 
from the red army marching down the Orient. It is hard to 
conceive of a country less likely to involve the United States 
of America in warfare, yet the threat exists and the pressure 
is growing. 
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Australia, most underpopulated sub-continent in the world, 
is rich in natural resources and potential. It is immediately 
adjacent to the most heavily overpopulated areas on the globe, 
the two islands of Java and Sumatra comprising restless Indo- 
nesia. 

It is, of course, academic and theoretical to say that you 
cannot safely maintain a vacuum adjacent to a container in 
which pressure is approaching the bursting point. But it is 
realistic and practical to remind ourselves that another Oriental 
power on the warpath—that time it was Japan—a few short 
years ago swung down through the long crescent of the South- 
east Asian mainland and islands to occupy Indonesia and New 
Guinea and actually to attack Australia. 

The Australians themselves have not forgotten that Darwin 
was attacked by Japanese bombers and that shipping in Sydney 
harbor was attacked by Japanese submarines; sor the grim 
days when MacArthur began rama. his military miracles 
which made it necessary to bring into being the “Brisbane 
Line” and the abandonment of all of northern Australia to 
the Japanese. 

As of today, there is a very good chance that Indonesia will 
come under the Hammer and Sickle. If that happens, three 
other events may be expected to follow with dismaying in- 
evitability. 

First, the reds will overflow into neighboring New Guinea, 
one of the largest islands in the world and like Australia, 
possessing great wealth and no population. If a red flag is 
hoisted on New Guinea, the button is pushed. Australia must 
and will go to war in her own defense, since New Guinea lies 
across the top of Australia like a threatening tidal wave. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether the invasion is ac- 
complished by Indonesians, Malayans or Indochinese; it will 
start with the creation of another fake ‘People’s Army” in 
support of an alleged nationalistic surge in New Guinea. The 
supplies will come from China and the tactical direction from 
Moscow. 

If Australia goes to war of course New Zealand joins her, 
and the United States just as surely comes to the defense of 
these two fine and friendly nations. 

Remember, fantastic as all this may sound, it all happened 
before and during our lifetime. The Japanese, crowded out of 
their home islands, marched south. Australia immediately 
went to war, joined by New Zealand; the United States went 
to the rescue of both. It put a good many of you gentlemen 
into uniform. 

So here comes communism on the march, directly threaten- 
ing the peace of the United States of America in a crescent 
sweep down Southeast Asia toward our left flank which is 
Australia. 

The route I followed on a recent circle of the Orient was 
from Australia through Indonesia to Singapore, then up to 
Indochinia where the war was still on. Flying this route you 
get a clear understanding of the unbroken land masses which 
are like a funnel threatening to pour Asia’s millions into the 
only area that still has room. You leave Sydney at night and 
are at Darwin, northern most Australian port, at dawn the 
next day. When you take off from Darwin you can see the 
nearest islands of Indonesia as soon as you are airburne—and 
directly to the north, not more than one hour in flying time, 
is New Guinea. You fly all morning over teeming Indonesia, 
most of the time along the shoreline of the great island of 
Java, and land in the early afternoon at Jakarta. 

Here in Indonesia you find trouble and plently of it, some 
of it not casting too much glory upon the diplomatic accom- 
plishments of the United States. Indonesia, as we all recall, 
was a Dutch Colonial possession. After the war an intense 
feeling of nationalism developed among the people, and the 
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United States, taking an active part and with an ample supply 
of self rightcousness because we had set the Philippines free, 


forced the Dutch to grant Indonesia her independence. 


It is hard to say that this was not theoretically and idealis- 
tically the fair, proper and correct thing to do. However, in 
actual practice, the most populous area in the world was 
handed over for government to a people who had never been 
trained or prepared for governmental or administrative func- 
tion. The result was and is turbulence. 


Agriculture workers by the tens of thousands have quit 
their jobs on the rubber and coffee plantations and come into 
Jarkata (it used to be called Batavia) for a first taste of 
metropolitan life, hoping for governmental jobs or to take 
advantage of the new deal and live on governmental bounties. 
As a result, many plantations are reverting to jungle once 
again. Even the oil fields have been abandoned by the workers 
to a large extent, and many of the heavy producing wells are 
now held by guerrillas and claim jumpers who are completely 
unable to work them. The economy is dreadfully out of bal- 
ance. 

It is to be hoped that a sound nation will eventually emerge ; 
it is to be feared, and unfortunately this is the probability, that 
the communists will turn this turbulence to their own ends 
and bring fabulously wealthy Indonesia within the red orbit. 


You leave Jarkata and are in Singapore in a couple of hours. 
Here you find an entirely different situation. The British are 
in complete control of this great trading center, this fortress 
city which occupies an island half a mile off the coast of the 
Malay states aa connected with them by a causeway. 


But around the perimeter of the control and the discipline 
exercised by the British in this impressive and historic city is 
a circle of increasing murder, violence and revolt which would 
remind an outsider of a tightening noose. 

The embattled position of Singapore is, for some curious 
reason, not thoroughly understood by people who are giving 
a good deal of thought to the Orient in general these days. 
While I was there, two policemen were murdered by red 
guerrillas in the night; a cache of communist arms and am- 
munition was uncovered within the city; two student uprisings 
occurred, one of which had to be quelled by the fire depart- 
ment with high-pressure hoses when the police were unable to 
cope with the riot, and a general strike of transport workers 
was voted (and actually occurred after I had left.) 


I got a car and went up into Malaya, across th. causeway 
from Singapore, to the state of Johore which is on the Asian 
mainland. This was the route followed, southbound, by the 
invader from Japan a dozen years ago; today, an invader 
would not have to hack his way through the jungle as did the 
Japanese, because a paved highway swings down through all 
the nine states to the causeway and terminates in Singapore. 

This causeway obviously is the Achilles heel of Singapore. 
li carries the highway. It carries the railroad. Most important 
of all, it carries Singapore’s main water supply, which orig- 
inates in Johore. 

At the northern outskirts of the city of Johore I ran into a 
tremendous barbwire fence entanglement, which closes the 
road every nightfall and remains in position until dawn. Dur- 
ing the night, searchlights are played continuously on the 
road and on the jungle to the north. These defensive precau- 
tions are regarded as a joke by the Malayans themselves, be- 
cause there are probably as many active communists, guerrillas, 
saboteurs and troublemakeres locked in south of the fence, 
where they can do damage, as are excluded to the north when 
the gate closes. 

Farther up the line, at Kuala Lampur, is the actual British 
defense of Singapore. Here an extremely efficient police and 
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intelligence force is headquartered. From Huala Lampur pa- 
trols continuously hunt down the guerilla bands. 

So serious is this situation that the British are bombing the 
jungles of Malaya every afternoon with bombers based on 
Singapore. Curfew is enforced on the rubber plantations of 
the area, and at an early hour in the afternoon—in some 
places as early as 2 p. m.—all work must cease and all workers 
must return to designated areas which will be free from bomb- 
ing from the air or from patrol attack by the ground forces on 
Kuala Lampur. 

In Singapore I talked at length with the British High Com- 
missioner, Malcolm MacDonald. I found him aa intensely in- 
teresting individual, alert and vocal in his views. He is, as 
you may recall, the son of the late Labor Premier of Britain, 
Ramsay MacDonald. The Asians consider him an efficient and 
forceful diplomat, and so do the British or the Conservative 
government would not have retained a Laborite appointee in 
so vitally important a post. MacDonald is a youngish appear- 
ing man with curly and slightly greying hair; prominent front 
teeth, shrewd eyes and an engaging manner. He was wear- 
ing slacks and a pongee shirt with a bow tie when I called on 
him. There is not the slighteest touch of British formality, 
or stuffiness, about him; his first invitation to me was to drape 
my own coat over the back of the chair, have a cigarette and 
examine a large wall map with him. 

He described the pressures on Singapore, created by the 
collapsing French defense of Indochinia to the northeast, the 
developing warfare in thte Malay states to the north and the 
economic turbulence of Indonesia to the south. 

“Anything may happen,” he said. ‘But whatever happens, 
remember this: the British will hold Singapore.” 

He meant it. But then, I thought to myself with that pen- 
chant for disbelief which stays in the veins of a former police 
reporter and breaks out occasionally something like the Malaria 
bug, the British said that once before. 

However, there is one factor in their favor this time which 
did not exist when the Japanese refused to play the game in 
1940 and attacked them from the rear when all their big guns 
were in fixed position pointing seaward; this time the British 
interests are in the hands of Malcolm McDonald, and Mal- 
colm MacDonald impresses you as equal to any job that one 
man can handle. 

MacDonald was too polite and too diplomatic to criticize 
the United States, but I gathered clearly that he conceives 
Britain’s role in the Orient to be that of a fair and impartial 
judge in whom all contesting factions may confide, and who 
thus is able to exercise a greater influence for peace than any 
of the factions possessing and displaying far greater muscle 
and arms. 

Later, in Saigon, I was to hear MacDonald directly accused 
by responsible American sources of representing to the Asian 
people generally that the United States, possessed of mercurial 
national temperament and a stockpile of atomic bombs, was 
as dangerous as an undisciplined teen-ager with a loaded gun. 
I was told directly that he had warned the Asian leaders that 
they could not cope with the United States by force, since this 
would cause us to accept any challenge; but that Britain and 
Britain alone could handle us because of the basic understand- 
ing that comes from blood ties and long years of relationship. 
The MacDonald policy, according to these critics, was to make 
it clear to the communists that they must support Britain in 
her present position and leave undisturbed her Colonial poses- 
sions of Singapore, Hong Kong and British North Borneo, be- 
cause if Britain went down the U. S. would rain atomic bombs 
and chaos on the Orient. 

The central theme of these charges was that MacDonald 
had established a policy of “Divide and rule.” 
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MacDonald said none of these things to me directly, but 
as I shook hands with him to say Goodbye I could not avoid 
the wish that the United States was as ably and strongly 
represented in the Orient as is Great Britain in Singapore. 

[ flew northward from Singapore to Indochinia, a four- 
hour flight across the gulf of Siam to Saigon. The airport at 
Saigon was reminiscent of many American airfields under com- 
bat conditions; I couldn’t help but compare it with Adak 
in the Aleutians, the airstrips on the north shore of New 
Guinea, and the busy fields on Okinawa and in Korea. The 
same American-made warplanes; the same American guns and 
ammunition awaiting transport; the same American-made food 
supplies awaiting airlift. 

Only the troops, marching into the transport aircraft were 
different; this time the majority of them were small and 
youthful looking Vietnamese, with occasional squads of Ger- 
mans, Arabs and Senegalese from the French foreign legion. 
I saw no troops of French nationality but, excepting for the 
German units, the commissioned officers were French. 

We went into Saigon from the airport in a convoy; iridi- 
vidual and unarmed cars rarely attempt the trip through gue- 
rilla country even in daylight hours despite the fact that the 
actual war was 500 miles away. At night the road is closed 
and the airport is isolated as if it were on the moon. In fact, 
the entire city of Saigon—three million people when you in- 
clude the twin Chinese city of Cholon—is locked in behind 
barbwire barricades while the communist raiders freely operate 
through the surrounding countryside. 

While I was in Saigon, saboteurs fired an ammunition 
depot in the area between the airport and Saigon at 2 o'clock 
in the morning, and the $6,000,000 fireworks display lasted 
until one of the torrential showers of the Monsoon season 
extinguished it at 4 o'clock the next afternoon. You can guess 
who's $6,000,000 worth of ammunition went up into the sky; 
yes, it was your Uncle Sugar’s 

Saigon itself, a beautiful city of tree-arcaded boulevards and 
shops attractively displaying smart French merchandise, is 
also a symbol of the weakness and lack of leadership which 
has brought France to her knees in the Orient and has done 
the United States no good. 

A typical example of this weak or non-existant leadership 
occurred when Bao Dai, the absentee playboy emperor, handed 
over to a gangster outfit called the Binh Xuen a concession to 
operate the Saigon police force. The Binh Xuen was already 
operating gambling casinos in Cholon, brothels including the 
lurid “House of 500 Girls” and various kindred extralegal 
enterprises in both cities. Now, by edict of the emperor it 
also polices the area. The results are imaginable. Something 
like an Al Capone dream of paradise. 

This is precisely the sort of thing which gives the com- 
munists a fctual base for propaganda, and for a genuine ap- 
peal to the people of Cochin-China—the spectacle of the 
French, whom they dislike as all foreign Colonial rulers are 
disliked, directing the affairs of their country through a hired 
puppet who absents himself on the French Riviera as the na- 
tion is in a life and death struggle, and in his absence sells the 
rights of administering law and order as a concession to the 
highest bidders. 

It is not the province of reporters to editerialize and beyond 
question the French had good reasons and precise reasons for 
everything they have done. But the fact remains that their 
tule is considered by Asia’s millions as weak and crumbling. 
I regret to say that I saw no contrasting evidence of strong and 
forthright decision and action by the United States in the 
same area at the same time. One trivial incident remains in 
my memory. You may recall that the Fourth of July fell on a 
Sunday this year. I came to Saigon on the preceding Saturday 
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to see the United States Information Service about the crises in 
Indochinia, precipated by the sudden French decision made 
without consulting the U. S., to withdraw from the vast area 
called the southern delta. This meant the sudden abandonment 
of some 16,000 square miles of land and 3,000,000 people. 
The U. S. personnel greeted me briefly, made their apologies 
and announced that they were closing the offices for a long 
holiday weekend and that if further information concerning 
the war crises were desired, it would be obtainable three days 
later, the following Tuesday morning. Since the Fourth fell 
on Sunday, all work was to be suspended Monday in addition. 

I could not help gaining the impression that the U. S. In- 
formation Service, financed by the U. S. taxpayers, took its re- 
yr gg somewhat more lightly than yd the correspon- 

ents on the scene for the American newspapers. Certainly 
none of them closed shop for three days in the middle of a 
crises of international significance, a fatal turning point in the 
eight-year war. It is my understanding that a primary of this 
organization is to sell the idea of democracy to the Asian 
peoples; but from the results to date I should say that a little 
overtime effort might well be substituted for clock-watching 
and British weekends. 

In all fairness I must say that one old China hand in the 
U. S. I. S., George Hellier, while he was unable to open the 
offices, did give me an excellent briefing in his home and, I 
am afraid, on his own time. 

The situation in Cochin-China, southernmost of the three 
states which comprise Vietnam and of which Saigon is the 
capital, is complicated by the private police force whose record 
indicates that its loyalty is possibly purchasable; and further 
by the extraordinary private religious armies in the area. 

These armies, loyal to the individual popes of the curious 
religions involved, actually outnumbered the formal forces of 
both sides engaged in combat in the north. One of them 
alone, that of Cao Dai, numbers 400,000 armed troops. 

Another rough outfit called the Hoa Hoa has about 300,000 
armed followers. This one has declared itself anti-communist. 

These troops include women—but as many of you gentlemen 
have had occasion to observe among your clientele, one should 
never underestimate the power of a woman—with a gun. Here 
at home they'll shoot their way out onto Page One almost 
every time, and their Oriental sisters are no different. 

This uncommitted military force is, of course, capable of 
turning the tide of war in either direction. Needless to say, 
the popes are ardently wooed by representatives of both sides. 
One good omen is the fact that the saints of the Cao Dai re- 
ligion include Victor Hugo, Benjamin Franklin, Buddha and 
Christ. 

A United Press dispatch today from Saigon indicates that 
one of these religious armies has become restless and has 
threatened to overthrow the government of Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem by force, and that the United States has had to step in 
with another of its multitudinous warnings. 

One man sits alone in a large house in the outskirts of 
Saigon, a powerfully built individual with an outthrust jaw 
whom I have come to admire greatly over the past years. 
General John W. O’Daniel, the “Iron Mike” of Korean fame, 
is head of the U. S. Military Advisory Group in Indochina. 

He tells you that the situation in the north is baffling to a 
military man. Here are his words: 

“The friendly forces have 100,000 more men under arms 
than have the communists. The friendly forces have a known 
superiority in fire power of at least 2 to 1; I believe that this 
superiority is actually 3 to 1 or 4 to 1. 

“I believe this war can be won as of today without the use of 
a single American foot soldier. I believe it is possible to re- 
organize the Vietnamese forces now in the field, as we organ- 
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ized the ROK army in South Korea to a point where it will 
be entirely capable of defending its own. 


“The United States is prepared to accomplish this reorgani- 
zation. I have dagheal the initial contracts with the French 
and with the Vietnamese themselves. The French High Com- 
mand has so reported to Paris and I have so reported to Wash- 
ington. 

“Meantime, for the safety of this situation and of all South- 
east Asia, the French must hold the remaining sectors of the 
Red River delta. It was militarily correct for the French to 
surrender the south delta for the purpose of shortening and 
strengthening their defense lines, but no more territory must 
be ceded to the communists.” 

The French High Command never heard from Paris, nor did 
O’Daniel from Washington, because Mendes-France was trad- 
ing with the communists in Geneva for peace. 

Mendes-France got his peace, at the cost of not only the Red 
River delta but all of northern Vietnam. The land which 
O’Daniel had said must be held in the interests of the Free 
World had been handed over at the Conference table. 

From Saigon I flew north into the battle zone. This was 
early in July and before the Mendes-France capitulation. 

The courier plane, flown by Air Vietnam, was overloaded 
with French officers returning from leave, weary but competent 
young men in army, navy, air and paratroop uniforms. 

Only the stewardess was Vietnamese. I asked her, idly, if 
the pilots were also Vietnamese. 

She oe the door to the cockpit so that I could see. The 
pilot had a sandwich in his left hand and was at that moment 
flying the airplane with the crook of the elbow of that arm. 
In the other hand, his right, he had a brimming water 
tumbler filled with red wine. 

“But no, M’sieu,” the little Vietnamese stewardess answered 
my question dryly. 

a pilots are French, so as you can see you are perfectly 
safe.” 

We flew over the communist lines to embattled Hanoi, and 
dove through the hot steamy clouds to the airport. I reported 
to the Press Camp in the outskirts of the city, greeting war 
correspondents whom I have known for the past fourteen 
years. They have never been without employment at their 
specialty during that time in the areas we call Pacific. 

I found a triple censorship in effect on press dispatches. 
First the military censorship in Hanoi itself. All dispatches 
were then relayed back to Saigon, where a French political- 
military censorship was applied. If the dispatch had taken 
those two hurdles, it was then sent “upstairs” where the 
Vietnamese political administration had a look at it to see if 
there were any statements distasteful to its views. Approved 
dispatches were then relayed on to Paris for global distribu- 
tion. In all fairness I will have to say, that despite the triple 
censorship, I found little tampering with or objection to my 
own material. I believe the correspondents generally have been 
in position to present a fairly objective report to the world at 
large. The fact that the situation in Indochina is not more 
accurately understood here in the United States, it seems to 
me, is due to a national trait of ours for turning away from 
distressing problems. 

It reminds me of the U. S. policy toward the Orient as in- 
dicated in an off-hand remark by a Secretary of State who pre- 
ceded Mr. Dulles. He summed it up thus: 

“TI wish I might never hear of China again.” 

From Hanoi, I went out with French patrols and also spent 
some time with Arab and German units of the French foreign 
legion. On one occasion I made my way out to a concrete 
and mud fortification commanded by a Vietnamese lieutenant, 
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and noted incidentally a picture of Vice President Nixon 
clipped from a magazine and pasted on the wall over his bunk. 

The morale of the different segments of troops engaged 
in combat against the communists offered interesting contrast. 
The French officers appeared competent but tired and dis- 
couraged. While they never criticized their government to 
strangers, nevertheless, who could blame them for disinclina- 
tion te risk their lives in the defense of real estate which at 
that moment was being bartered away across a conference 
table in Geneva? No one wants to be the last man to die 
before the cease-fire. 

The Vietnamese themselves struck me as quietly determined, 
but viewing the French retreat from the area with a combina- 
tion of dismay and disdain. They talked freely and frankly. 
Their position is that they were importuned by the French 
to resist communism under the Tricolor of France, and after 
having thus committed themselves against their brothers in 
the north they are now abandoned by the French. 

“The French can go back to Paris after all of Vietnam 
falls,” the lieutenant in the mud and concrete outpost told 
me. “Where can I go?” 

The Germans in the French foreign legion seemed sardoni- 
cally content with it all. I do not speak German and they spoke 
neither French nor English, so my observations are merely a 
surmise. However, they are in the foreign legion because at 
the end of seven years service they are presented with a French 
passport, French citizenship and exemption from punishment 
for any prior offenses to and including murder. 

The Arab patrols interested me very much and here I was 
fortunate because a dark-skinned sergeant spoke good English. 
His name was Mohammed Donak. He leaned against the 
tripod of his machine gun on the banks of the Red River 
twenty miles above Hanoi, waiting for it to cool after having 
fired a series of bursts at the communists on the other bank, 
lighted a cigarette and said to me: 

“It’s not much of a war, M’sieu. But it is the only one we 
have, so what would you?” 

I was in Hanoi when the news arrived from Geneva that 
not only had this great and beautiful city been ceded to the 
communists, but also the entire state of Tonkin including the 
Red River and its delta—one of the richest food-producing 
areas on earth. 

It has been my experience to be in three cities of the Orient 
as they fell to the communists—Shanghai, Canton and now 
Hanoi. This was the most depressing sight of all, because the 
fall of this northern capital and its rich surrounding rice lands 
opened a clear invasion route to all of Southeast Asia. 

One thing was clear to the correspondents:on the scene at 
the time. Northern Vietnam fell to the communists because of 
political necessities across the world in Paris, not because of 
superior military force or leadership on the part of the com- 
munists. 

I left Hanoi and Haipong for Hong Kong by the same 
route on which British commercial transport aircraft was 
shot down one week later by the communists. On the flight 
around Hainan Island I had a chance to look over my notes 
and reflect upon some of the things I had seen and had been 
told by the people in the streets, the soldiers in the field 
and the responsible military and political officers. One con- 
clusion seemed to stand out: 

It is that the people of Vietnam are not essentially com- 
munistic. I have seen the fanaticism of the Red Cause 
and its effect upon the people of North Korea and on the 
Chinese in Shanghai and South China. That was true com- 
munism. This is something entirely different. It is my con- 
clusion that these people are tired of eight years of war 
and have rallied to the cause of little Ho Chi Minh not 
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because they are mesmerized by communism but for the 
simple and typically Oriental reason that Ho represents 
strength and is winning. 

It isn't a yearning for freedom because the French have 
promised them freedom. Vietnam becomes a free nation 
either way—but they like Ho’s way because he is winning. 

As for Ho himself, he is high in my personal book of 
overrated factors, along with the atomic bomb and Russia's 
ability to handle World War III. He is a scrawny little Anna- 
mese with wild eyes who fought the French for seven years 
and never got more than half a dozen miles south of the 
border of China, before the year 1954 brought him the twin 
miracles of General Henri Navarre’s tragic error of invading 
Dien Bien Phu without first securing the surrounding heights; 
and the equally miraculous gift to Ho of all of Northern 
Vietnam in a quick political maneuver in Paris and Geneva. 

As for my opinion of Russia's ability to make war, I believe 
a few generations hence will examine with interest the fact 
that the Soviets have managed to perpetrate on the western 
world the most colossal military bluff in all history, modern 
and ancient 

As to the atomic bomb in my book of overrated factors, I 
mention it here because it is so often mentioned in connection 
with our affairs in the Orient. It is a tremendous weapon. 
[ have seen many bombs detonated, beginning with Able Day 
bomb at Bikini when I was in an observation plane accom- 
panying the bomb carrier. But I wonder if the “A’’ bomb 
has not caused us to forget the tremendous blast power of 
high explosives. I have seen areas leveled by atomic detona- 
tion and I have seen a city the size of San Francisco leveled 
by high explosive bombing in 32 minutes, and personally 
I have been unable to tell the difference between the two 
types of rubble. In relation to the other less publicized 
weapons of which we are fortunately possessed, I think the 
“A” bomb is proportionately overrated in our popular 
thinking. 

So all northern Vietnam has fallen. The southern part of 
Vietnam and the lands beyond are protected at the moment 
by the 17th parallel which happens to run across a line 
of chalk hills extending from the sea to Laos. It is probably 
militarily defensible; at least I would bet on the ability of 
“Iron Mike” O'Daniel to hold it if someone told him to. 


But there is a provision in the cease-fire for free elections 
throughout Vietnam, and if they are held under present 
conditions and in view of the low level of our prestige in 
Southeast Asia, I dare say the 17th parallel is going to mean 
nothing at all because both sides of it will rally to the 
cause of Ho Chi Minh as the strong man and the victor. 

The U. P. dispatch today from Saigon, indicating that the 
Cao Dai private army has threatened to take over the area 
south of the cease-fire line by force, indicates that the com- 
munists may not even wait to run off an election. 

So here comes communism on the march, threatening the 
L. S. A. in its end result with a crescent sweep to the left. 

Can we stop it? The concensus of our competent military 
opinion is emphatically yes; of our competent political opin- 
ion, more cautiously in a probable affirmative. 

How then can it be stopped? 

Our diplomats say by negotiation, by keeping in constant 
contact with Moscow directly or indirectly, by making the 
best bargains we can, by constantly consulting and compromis- 
ing with our European allies. Anything to avoid outright 
war. This is a grave, considered and conscientious conclusion, 
by which no family in these United States that has lost a 
son in combat can fail to be swayed. 
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Our military men who know the Orient, on the other 
hand, say that to avoid war we must deal from strength, 
that strength is respected above all things in the Orient. 
Such men as Admiral Charles M. Cooke, Jr., who commanded 
all American naval and military forces in China in the turbu- 
lent days of the revolution say that we must avail ourselves 
of all Anti-Communist help offered from any source, particu- 
larly including Chiang Kai-shek and Free China. Cooke 
agrees with such men as General Van Fleet, Chenault, Mac- 
Arthur and Admiral Radford that we must make our own 
decisions and enforce them. They believe without exception 
that this will aovid and not precipitate World War III. 


The answer, these men say, is to state our position to the 
world and remain steadfast to our own aims, over the threats 
of our enemies and the pressure of our European allies. 


Which course is best only time will tell. Up to now the 
military at least can point to the fact that, given a fixed objec- 
tive, it has always delivered the goods. Our record with 
conferences is not so good. Let us hope that the recent 
sessions in Manila, in a climate created by one of the most 
vigorous and forthright of our friends and allies, the Re- 
public of the Philippines, and participated in by friendly 
nations such as Australia and New Zealand which have ideals 
and aspirations identical with our own, will mark a new 
era is American diplomatic strength and achievement. 


I expressed a good deal of personal opinion in these 
remarks, yielding to the temptation of every reporter who 
wants to wear a Windsor tie and to write editorials. So now 
I will add one last opinion, and answer the question I posed 
earlier as to which of the three deadlines we have set up in 
the Orient—Soya Strait, the 38th parallel in Korea or the 
Straits of Formosa—is the most real and immediate threat 
to the peace of the United States. 

Here is my answer: Not one. We have told the reds we 
will fight if they step across any of these three lines and 
they know we mean what we say. The line that will be 
transgressed next I believe is the line we have thus far not 
committed ourselves to support—the 17th parallel in Indo- 
China. 

I think there will be diversionary attacks upon the islands 
in the Straits of Formosa and feints at Formosa itself, and 
more diversionary incidents otherwheres such as the American 
patrol bomber shot down off Kamchatka and the Soviet A- 
bomb experimentation reported as 500 miles N.W. of 
Alaska. But in my book the real intent of the communists 
is to march down through Southeast Asia toward New Guinea 
and Australia and New Zealand. 

We have built a fence on three sides of the fortress we have 
constructed in the Orient to protect the nations that still 
want to be free. It is a good fence, we did our best and I 
think it will hold. 

. . . But the fourth side is wide open, marked by a piece 
of string and backed up by nothing more than a hope for 
the best. . 

We made and enforced the decision on the first three lines 
ourselves. But it appears necessary immediately to consult 
our European dead and allies, the French and British, in 
order to make the 17th parallel in Indochina mean what it 
is intended to mean to the Communists. Failing allied agree- 
ment, we may well have to go it alone. The fottress we have 
constructed to protect our free Oriental allies must have a 
fence on all four sides—not just three. 

If this is not done, what route do you think Moscow will 
tell Chou En Lai and little Ho Chi Minh to take next? . . . 
I believe we are in agreement. 
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Let us watch and counter diversionary activities. With so 
many fingers on so many triggers and so much emotion 
involved, situations intended as diversionary can easily get 
beyond the control of the schemers who created them. 

There is the ever present chance, too, that our own calcu- 
lations are in basic error when we estimate Oriental proba- 
bilities with western logic. 

Miscalculation can work two ways, of course, and thus 
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double the danger. I remember working in Korea with an 
American-educated Chinese war correspondent, Norman 
Soong, who used to complain wryly about the difficulties of 
getting along with “you inscrutable Occidentals.”” 

But allowing for diversions which may get out of control, 
or for basic miscalculation, I say this: 

Let us not be beguiled into taking our eye off Indochina, 
and the enemy advancing to port. 


The Supreme Court Decision on Segregation 


PROBLEMS WE FACE IN IMPLEMENTING THE DECISION 


By ERNEST V. HOLLIS, Chief of College Administration, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered as the commencement address at the Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, N. C., May 31, 1954 


HE Supreme Court decision banning segregation in 

| public education impelled me to discard the commence- 

ment address I had prepared for delivery today. Instead 

I want to talk with you informally as students, teachers, and 

community leaders about the problems we face in giving 

effect to a court decision that seems destined to profoundly 

affect our lives and those of our children, and our children’s 
children. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding, let me 
say now that I speak in a professional but unofficial capacity. 
The views expressed are my own and they should not be 
attributed to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or to the. United States Office of Education. Our De- 

artment holds unswervingly to the position that the admin- 
istration of public schools and colleges is a state and local 
responsibility. 

On the matter of desegregation, as on other problems, 
the Office of Education would expect to work with the states 
and individual educational institutions in accordance with 
policies and plans they formulate and for which they are 
responsible. 

Moreover, I should like you to hold in mind that my 
remarks are addressed to the educational implication of 
desegregation and not to its legal or political consequences. 
Specific policies and procedures for giving effect to the Court’s 
decision, it seems to me, should be presented through the 
offical channel designated by the Court. I am indeed heart- 
ened by the Court’s invitation to the people concerned to 
formulate _ for its consideration in issuing decrees. This 
commendable approach is not years but ages in advance of the 
motivation that shaped the Congressional Plan of Recon- 
struction for regulating bi-racial problems in the wake of 
the War Between the States. In responding to this invitation 
to help develop basic policies and procedures concerning 
educational desegregation, I hope the several states will use 
their educational statesmen along with their legislative and 
legal talent. 

I was in Mississippi on May 18, 1896, when the Supreme 
Court announced the “separate but equal’’ doctrine which has 
since constituted our national policy for managing race rela- 
tions generally. Being only six months of age, I was not 
able to read the decisions or the ringing dissent of Mr. 
Justice John Marshall Harlan of Kentucky, but my parents 
told us later that the sky didn’t fall in that day and that, 
indeed, people went about their affairs as on any other day. 
I suppose you know that the “‘separate but equal’ doctrine in 
education did not originate with Plessy vs. Ferguson in 1896, 
but in Boston by a State court decision in 1849. 


When the Supreme Court decision on May 17, 1954 was 
announced, by coincidence I was again in Mississippi and in 
a favored position to judge the reactions of men in public 
life and, what is more important, the instinctive reactions 
of rank and file people who are my relatives and friends. 
I can report of my own knowledge that the sky didn’t fall 
that day either. Both white and colored people went about 
their accustomed tasks without any appearance of great 
anxiety or deep forebodings. 

This calm should not be taken, of course, as an indication 
that the lamb and lion are ready to lie down together in 
Mississippi or elsewhere in the deep South. As an honest 
reporter I must say that I saw no signs that racial barriers are 
coming down overnight. The cake of custom in both races 
is to well established for that. It will be some years before 
white and Negroes mingle freely in the same classroom in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. It is 
common knowledge that Southerners generally have been, over 
the years, much more devoted to preserving the “separate” 
than the “equal’’ pronouncement of the Court. As one who 
has devoted a lifetime to helping individuals liberate their 
minds from ignorance, fear, and intolerance, I must report 
that desegregation can become a reality only as both races 
develop more understanding, confidence, and tolerance. 


The church, the school, the press, the radio, and other 
institutions dedicated in whole or in part to education should 
neither be surprised nor discouraged by my dour report. We 
have come a long way in race relations in this country since 
the Dred Scott Decision of 1857 declared a slave to be 
property and without any rights of citizenship. In the thirty- 
three years between Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
and the ‘‘separate but equal’’ policy of 1896 the country made 
substantial progress in reconciling the realities of an aggra- 
vated bi-racial system with the American ideal of equality 
before the law for all men—even if the freedmen never got 
the “40 acres and a mule” some agitators promised them. 


When the War Between the States ended, leaders of the 
Congressional Plan of Reconstruction were hell-bent on pro- 
viding by force in short order that ‘all men are created 
equal.” In my judgment, the politicians of that day, some- 
times with the highest motives, sowed the dragon teeth of 
intolerance and fear whose harvest we are still reaping. Their 
counterparts of today are doing the American concept of 
democracy and the Christian concept of the innate worth and 
dignity of the individual as great a dis-service through threat- 
ening defiance of the Supreme Court decision. These spokes- 
men are less than statesmen when they predict acts of intol- 
erance and persecution, sometimes declaring that “blood will 
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run the streets’’ before they obey the mandates of the highest 
court of the !and. They seem hell-bent to preserve the rule 
of “separate but equal’’ which has so long been dishonored 
both north and south of the Mason and Dixon Line. May 
God preserve us from their fulminations, and from the zeal 
of true fanatics on both sides of the racial integration issue! 

The intolerance and persecution that flows from zeal has 
a long and squalid history. No political belief, religious 
faith, or minority group has escaped its devastating and 
debasing irifluence. Examples abound in the excesses of both 
Nazi and Allied political forces in World War II and its 
aftermath. They also may be illustrated in our own country 
in the witchcraft trials of Colonial days, in the activities 
of the Ku Klux Klan, and in some of the current hunts 
for Communists, as well as in minority. group relations. 

In one of his many addresses to graduating classes at 
Columbia University, President Nicholas Murray Butler called 
attention to the intolerance in all of us that leads us to prose- 
cute those who stand in the way of the things we hold 
most dear. 

Much more than we realize, the various outbreaks, legal or 
other, which aim at uniformities, and conformities, at com- 
pulsions and prohibitions, rest upon the lingering zest to 
persecute. Our reasons and other excuses, quasi-moral and 
quasi-religious, may be offered, but the real reason is the 
determination on the part of organized groups to compel their 
fellow countrymen to act, and if possible, to think in accord- 
ance with their own particular practices and preferments. 

In judging the motives of true zealots (not of politicians) 
on both sides of the segregation issue, however misguided we 
may consider them, we should at least be charitable enough 
to credit them with fighting for things they treasure and 
cherish. 

It must be said to the eternal credit of a majority of the 
proponents of the “separate but equal’’ doctrine in education 
in the South that in recent years they have shown a genuine 
willingness to more nearly provide equal facilities, staff, and 
services for Negro children and youth. The taxpayers of 
North Carolina, for example, according to official reports 
sent to the U. S. Office of Education, in 1950 actually paid 
their Negro public school teachers an average salary higher 
than it paid white teachers. The 1952 average operating costs 
of public schools per pupil in North Carolina show that the 
ideal of providing equally for the two races was not mere 
lip service: The State spent $152 for each white child as 
compared to $129 for each Negro child. No other Southern 
State has done so well. The State of Mississippi brought up 
the rear by spending $117 for each white child and only 
$45 for each Negro child. 

The Agricultural and Technical College is itself an eloquent 
testimony to the fact that the “separate but equal” theory has 
approximated reality in North Carolina. During the more 
than a quarter of a century President F. D. Bluford has 
served as president, the institution has developed from a 
struggling college to a genuine university. More than $10 
million has been devoted to plant expansion and rehabilita- 
tion during the Bluford administration. The program has 
been expanded and organized to operate under six schools: 
The School of Agriculture, the School of Engineering, the 
School of Education and Science, the Graduate School, the 
Summer School, and the Technical Institute. The 300 mem- 
bers of the graduating class of 1954 are convincing testimony 
to the effectiveness of the institution, as is the regular session 
enrollment of 2,500 students. The colored people of North 
Carolina are proud of the progress at the Agricultural and 
Technical College. I predict they will for the most part 
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continue to attend here when they are free to enroll in any 
other college in the State. 

These illustrations are not intended as support for a con- 
tinuation of “‘separate but equal’ practices. Neither do I 
believe that within another generation the South generally 
would have made the progress North Carolina has achieved 
for the 30 percent of public enrollment which is Negro. The 
border States of Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma, where less than 10 percent 
of the public school enrollment is Negro, could very soon 
equal the North Carolina record. But the burden of equaliza- 
tion in dual school systems would have bankrupted most of 
the other Southern States. It would have required $2 billion 
to equalize plant facilities and an expenditure of several 
million additional dollars annually to equalize staff and 
services for the two races. 

But one should not assume that desegregation wafts away 
this dire need for additional facilities and current support. 
The schools for whites in these states are bursting at the 
seams with increased enrollments, and the salary schedules 
do not attract and hold enough superior teachers. If the plan 
for giving effect to the Supreme Court's decision is generally 
acceptable, it may remove the final racial barrier to a sound 
program of Federal aid in the manner twice approved by the 
United States Senate under the abie leadership of the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 

It should be noted, however, that the Supreme Court did 
not base its decision on whether the States could or could 
not provide separate but equal facilities. In the language of 
the decision: 

“We conclude that in the field of public education the 
doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, we 
hold that the plaintiffs and others similarly situated for 
whom the actions have been brought are, by the reasons 
of the segregation complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

The understatement of the year, perhaps of the century, 
is contained in the succeeding paragraph where it is stated 
that the decision “presents problems of considerable com- 
plexity”: 

“Because these are class actions, because of the wide 
application of this decision, and because of the wide 
variety of local conditions, the formulation of decrees in 
these cases presents problems of considerable complexity.” 
To say that in giving effect to the decision, all of us face 

“problems of considerable complexity’’ is the character of 
understatement usually reserved for our British cousins. No 
group in the population bears a greater responsibility for 
finding ways to resolve these complexities than do educators 
of both races, and I include students along with them. 

Desegregation in public education is not the same as 
integration. It is only the first step. All that the Supreme 
Court decision does is to remove the legal barriers to the 
integration process. Normally, we will have integration only 
to the extent that State and community leaders sanction it, 
and to the extent that students, teachers and school officials, 
in the words of Mr. Justice Harlan, become color blind. The 
fact is too often lost sight of that caste and color lines are 
not drawn by whites alone. They exist among Negroes as 
well as between the two races. Most adults have a lot of 
unlearning to do in these matters if their behavior is to reflect 
the spirit of the Bill of Rights, the spirit of the other amend- 
ments to the Constitution, the spirit of Christianity, and the 
spirit of democracy we want to exemplify throughout the 
world. 
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Desegregation is a legal requirement in New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, ladionk and Illinois—to cite but 
six instances of States having considerable Negro population— 
and has beén so in most of them for two decades. Some 
communities in these states, nevertheless, still practice segre- 
gation in their public schools, and Pennsylvania and Ohio 
have what is in fact both public and private segregated 
colleges. In New Jersey alone, for example, in 1945 there 
were 70 segregated schools for Negroes, of which 18 had been 
created in the preceding 20 years. Some of this segregation 
is due to school districts that include only Negroes, as is 
true, for example, in the Harlem section of New York City. 
Some of it, however, is due to gerrymandered districting. 
These stages of evolution to desegregation may also be ex- 
pected in the South. 

Many communities in these and other Northern States 
where educational segregation is no longer practiced have 
found that genuine integration is a slow and subtle educa- 
tional process; that it requires a lot of common sense along 
with expert psychological handling. The Magazine section 
of yesterday's New York Times (Sunday, May 30) carries 
the best case history I have seen of how desegregation and 
integration’ really take place. In this article Cabell Phillips 
reports three fears of experience of Jeffersonville, Indiana, 
a town just across the Ohio River from Louisville, Kentucky. 
I hope you will take time to read this revealing, sobering, 
and withal encouraging statement. Phillips concludes from 
evidence given in the article that: “(1) The children them- 
selves, if their prejudices have not been unduly exacerbated 
by their parents in advance, can be counted on to carry a 
good share of the responsibility. They are more likely to do 
this instinctively than as a consequence of lectures or en- 
treaties by their apprehensive elders. (2) It is wise to make 
the change gradually, beginning with the lower grades and 
working up over a three-to-six-year period to the high school 
level. Younger children have little or no trouble adapting 
themselves to new social situations of this sort. (3) Much 
missionary work needs to be done in advance with the 
teachers. Those who can’t adjust promptly and cheerfully 
should be reassigned where the tensions are minimized. This 
is doubly true if white and Negro teachers are to be employed 
in the same school, and the authorities must be ready to 
protect and back up their Negro teachers to the limit. (4) The 
question of zoning—of determining the precise neighborhood 
boundaries to be served by each school—requires thoughtful 
planning. A few Negro pupils can be integrated into a 
white school more easily than a minority of whites can be put 
into a predominantly Negro school. (5) The overzealous, 
do-good impulse to force white and Negro students into close 
social relationships should be discouraged. ‘Social equality” 
is more of a shibboleth among adult bigots than a natural 
urge of childhood. In Jeffersonville, at least, the youngsters 
have worked this one out in their own way to the apparent 
satisfaction of themselves and their families on’ both sides 
of the color line.” 

If those who want genuine educational integration in the 
South are realistic they will not expect to make progress more 
rapidly than have communities with small racial minorities 
and much less firmly fixed patterns of segregation in other 
aspects of everyday living. But the fact that progress may at 
first be slow should not deter them from making a systematic 
and well-motivated beginning. Now I realize that taking 
this middle-of-the-road position subjects me to “fire” from 
both the extreme right and left. 

As we enter on this new way of life, it is natural for both 
races to be uneasy and fearful in the face of the unknown. 
Each group is anxious lest its stake in the economic and 
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cultural life of the community be diminished. These fears, 
more than the realities we face, breed the intolerance that 
causes irrational behavior. These fears may cause some whites 
to withdraw their children from desegregated public schools; 
they may lead some Negroes to keep their children in volun- 
tarily segregated schools; they may impel some advocates of 
equal but separate facilities for education to lessen their zeal 
or to quit work altogether. Their fears may slow down or 
stop the good work other leaders have been doing in the 
fields of recreation, housing, park development, and working 
conditions in industry; they may dampen the ardor of Negro 
ministers, educators, business men, and other Negro leaders 
who have won a favored position in our segregated society. 

To speak more specifically of public school and college 
teachers and administrators, the professional group to which 
most of us here belong, we may have more immediate difh- 
culty in desegregating and integrating teachers than in inte- 
grating students. While it is not generally true in North 
Carolina, Negro teachers are for the most part less well pre- 
pared professionally than white teachers and will be at a 
disadvantage when forced to compete with them for jobs. 
They may also face in many communities the infinitely more 
devastating barrier of not being wanted. Nothing could so 
surely kill the spirit of the members of this graduating class 
who are fully qualified to become teachers as to find that they 
are not wanted, despite their excellent qualifications and the 
very great shortage of good teachers. 

The Phillips report on Jeffersonville, Indiana, has this to 
say on the plight of the Negro teachers concerned: 

By far the most setious—and as yet unresolved—problems 
arising out of integrating the schools in Jeffersonville is the 
plight of the Negro teachers. Not one is employed today in a 
full-time teaching capacity in either the town or the Clark 
County System. Of the two dozen Negro teachers in Jeffer- 
sonville when segregation was abolished three years ago, six 
had achieved tenure—that is, they had acquired status which, 
under law, forbade their being fired except for misconduct 
of incompetence. All the nontenure teachers were dismissed 
out of hand. Of the six tenure teachers, one was put on special 
assignment to teach speech therapy; two were put on the sub- 
stitutes’ list, where they get occasional employment in the 
regular system, and one, a former principal, was given a minor 
administrative job in the Office of the Superintendent. The 
remaining two left town to find employment elsewhere. 

“We just haven’t the nerve to try to put colored teachers 
into predominantly white classrooms,’ a prominent school 
official admitted. ‘““We will have to get around to it eventu- 
ally—there is no justice or logic in this sort of discrimina- 
tion—but we are afraid of losing more than we would gain, 
in terms of public acceptance, if we did it now.”’ 

The resentment over this among the former Negro teachers 
and among the Negro parents is understandably keen. 

The welfare of individual teachers aside, it will now be 
necessary to appraise and accredit all Negro schools and 
colleges by the same standards used for white educational 
institutions. This process, as many of you know, is already 
underway. While the long run results will be salutary, drop- 
ping these schools from their present accredited standing 
will have an immediate adverse effect on the very people we 
want to ae most. It may well lead to dropping one-third 
or more of the 105 colleges now attended predominantly 
by Negroes from their present accredited status. And it 
may take several years to ine facilities, staff, and programs 
in these colleges up to the standards now required of ac- 
credited colleges for whites. It is too bad that this disloca- 
tion may come at a time when we need the resources of every 
college to meet burgeoning enrollments, due to a higher 
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birth-rate, that are expected by or before 1960—and the 
proprtional increase will be larger for Negroes than for whites. 

Samples of the myriad of problems concerning students, 
teachers, and schools that we face in carrying out the desegre- 
gation decision of the Supreme Court have been cited to make 
clear that the task ahead calls for courage, understanding, 
tolerance, and the willingness to do for education what our 
hands find to do. It is not an undertaking for what Tom 
Paine called “sunshine patriots and summer soldiers.” Neither 
is it a job for fanatics or for those who are looking for “good 
reasons for delaying action. By taking thought we can do a 
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lot to produce readiness for change in parents and teachers 
in the year that is likely to pass before the Supreme Court 
issues procedural decrees. 

Education is running its greatest race with catastrophe. If 
we lose, the catastrophe is not ours alone in the South. It 
will weaken the moral fabric of the whole nation. It will 
further endanger our fight against Communism and other 
forms of totalitarianism at home and abroad. The eyes of 
the world are upon us. Our religion, our democracy, the 
whole of the American way of life will be judged in part 
by our behavior on the educational desegregation issue. 


The New Atomic Energy Law 


WHAT IT MEANS TO INDUSTRY 


By DR. LAWRENCE R. HAFSTAD, Director, Division of Reactor Development, 
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dustrial Forum and Guests: 

I gather that you have heard enough about the 
new law to wonder whether we at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are familiar with all of its ramifications and prepared 
to take advantage of this complicated new instrument. I want 
to assure you that this law didn’t come into existense by 
surprise. Many people in the AEC, Congress, and industry 
have been working toward it for some years now. The 
hearings conducted by the Joint Committee of Congress were 
very instrumental in crystallizing thought. 

Personally, I can say that we are very happy with the new 
instrument. I think it gives us all the leeway we need to do 
anything that is really sensible in the atomic energy field. 
The law does require the obtaining of a lot of approvals 
on an atomic power plant, but I have learned over the years 
that even in Washington you can get approvals if you have 
a reasonable proposal to make. 

About the only thing the new law will not permit us to 
do—perhaps I should say permit the industry to do—is to 
get rich quick. I think this is the reason for the preoccupation 
with patents, and so on, which doesn’t interest me at the 
moment because I do not think the real problems are in the 
patent area at the present time. Even with patents, you are 
not going to get rich quick in this business over the next 
several years. 

I would like to discuss briefly a few general topics: First, 
the Government program as it has now crystallized; then 
the industrial program as we hope it will develop over the 
next few years; and, finally, the international program, which 
is in a very embryonic state at the present time but is of 
great interest to all of us and particularly to American 
industry. 


M: CHAIRMAN and Members of the Atomic In- 


THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


The story of the Government program is relatively short 
and simple. After considerable general research and develop- 
ment and long discussion, the Government program was 
finally decided upon. This is the so-called five-year program 
announced early in the year. This is a program of research, 
development, and construction of experimental reactors, a 
program determined and controlled entirely by Government 
officials. Whatever Government money is available will be 
spent in this program. The Atomic Energy Commission de- 


cided what reactors were to be built. The Commission decided 
the areas of research to support, mainly in the Government 
laboratories. The time has just about passed for industry, 
especially companies new to the business, to come in to 
Washington and get large contracts with Government money 
and thus learn the atomic business. Anything over and above 
the five-year program as it is now planned will essentially 
be the responsibility of industry and must be carried out 
with industrial money. I shall come back to that later. 


As part of the Government program, we have had and are 
planning to continue an extensive series of publications, in- 
formation activities, and so on. There is no reason why any 
of you should not be fully informed on the Government 
program. We are making available the Government labora- 
tory assistance and the unique facilities of Government for the 
service of industry. You can buy time in the MTR reactor, 
for example, if you have a very promising fuel element 
material that you want to have tested. So we in Government 
have gone a long way toward meeting the needs of industry 
in this field. 

You have heard Dr. Beckerley talk about the proposed 
“L” clearance procedure. We are moving vigorously in the 
direction of putting much of the reactor information into 
what we call the ‘“L” category—a limited clearance category. 
It will take some time to complete this procedure, but I think 
that we have, by and large, agreement to move in this direc- 
tion. We can move further, as Dr. Beckerley has pointed out, 
and declassify more information. Personally, I want to add 
a word of warning here. As far as I am concerned, there is 
no point in declassifying information and making it available 
to American industry if only European industry and Russian 
industry make use of this information. I agree that the Atomic 
Industrial Forum should observe what the Government is 
doing in the line of declassification of information. I hasten 
to add that as long as I am-connected with the Government, 
I will urge that the Government observe what the Industrial 
Forum and American industry are doing with the information 
which we make available. Only if someone uses this infor- 
mation does it make sense to declassify it. 

I think this is one of the things that I will return to a 
little later—that you cannot dissociate use of information 
from the process of declassification. It worries me a little to 
see that we are busy declassifying and, as yet, no one is busy 
using this information and building reactors. 
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are two general areas that should be pushed in the Govern- 
ment program. I shall first stress the fuel element program. 
We still need a fuel element which wil! stand high burn-up 
to give us long life to make commercial power reactors 
economical. 

Closely connected with the fuel element fabrication prob- 
lem is the chemical reprocessing problem. Unless we can 
manufacture fuel elements and reprocess the materials cheaply, 
there is no future in the power reactor business. I think this 
is an area which is eminently suited for industrial attack. It 
is an area in which I would say trade secrets, technical know- 
how, and engineering experience are the things which are 
going to make the difference between success and failure. 

The precise treatment that we give to the uranium fuel 
elements that we use in our reactors makes a lot of difference 
in the performance, whether the material is rolled or cast, the 
temperature at which it is rolled, the small amounts of alloy- 
ing elements—all of these things make a lot of difference 
in the performance of the fuel element, and this is the sort 
of thing that American industry can add to the program. 

However, there is another area which I do not believe has 
been getting sufficient attention. To me this area constitutes 
a major problem—a bigger problem than the patent problem. 
I refer to the problem of hazards—first, the way we control 
reactors and reactor hazards, and, second, the way we provide 
for insurance or liability. This is a problem with which I 
think industry should be intensely concerned, and I feel that 
so far it has not received sufficient attention. 


So much for the Government program. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM 


Turning to the industrial program, everyone believes that 
U. S. industry is able and aggressive. In this meeting we 
have been running more or less a mutual admiration society 
between industry and Government. I cannot help but feel, 
however, that it is time to be a little critical, too. We have 
been talking about reactors and power reactors for three years 
now in connection with the industrial study program. All the 
while it was well known that changes in the law were coming 
along. We knew roughly what the law would contain. The 
law now has been passed and signed. If industry is as aggres- 
sive and enterprising as we like to think it is, why hasn't 
a company come up with a plan under the new law—a plan 
they're ready to move on? 

Instead, industry is saying, “At last we have a law under 
which it makes.sense for us to start thinking seriously about 
building reactors.’ It will cost the Nation several years if 
this leisurely approach is taken. 

The law permits action at the present time. We had plenty 
of room for study under the old law. If we are just starting 
now to study seriously, several years will be lost. I can assure 
you that people in other parts of the world are not losing 
this time. 

I have the impression that there are two general groups 
of industrial people interested in atomic energy: the equip- 
ment suppliers and the users of the utility groups. When I 
talk to them each group says: ‘““We are ready, willing, and 
able to get into the atomic energy business.” 

The utility people say: ‘““We are ready to risk money. All 
we need is some equipmient supplier who will guarantee us 
performance of an economical reactor. That is all we need. 
We are ready to invest our money.” 

The equipment people, on the other hand, say: “We are 
ready to get into the atomic energy business. All we need 
is a firm order from one of the utility companies.” 





So far as the technical problems are concerned, I think there 
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Here we sit, each group waiting for the other to take the 
initiative. 

I am aware of the advice recently given that there is no 
great sum of money to be made immediately in this new field. 
I think this is eminently correct. I am aware that there is 
no way that anyone is going to get rich quickly in this busi- 
ness. So I would agree with the advice given yesterday— 
that as far as quick profits are concerned, it is probably wise 
to go slowly. 

However, there is another approach. It is also prudent 
for industrial magnates to safeguard their stockholders’ 
money as far as losses are concerned, and I think here is 
the place where the pressure should be put on the industrial 
magnates to make sure that they are not missing a bet. 

What I have in mind is this: If there is anything at all 
in this atomic energy business, then industry ought to push 
hard in it and find out what the answers are. Industry should 
not be willing to let the Government organizations just coast 
with this thing, piddle with it over the years, and eventually 
decide what can and cannot be done. 

The reason for this is that if the Nation really needs the 
brains and imagination of American industry to get the 
answer, then American industry ought genuinely to get into 
atomic energy and see what the future really is. If there 
is no future, it ought to be learned quickly so that we can 
stop the whole business. This is a very expensive experimen- 
tation game we're engaged in. 

Put it another way. If we can get $10,000 a year Govern- 
ment brains to provide the imagination, and to take the 
initiative in this program, then what are all the high-priced 
vice presidents in industry for? If with civil service brains 
we can solve the really difficult development problems in this 
field, I am sure that under Government auspices we can get 
people who can handle the operating problems. They will 
be a lot simpler. 

This, I think is the place where you utility people, in 
particular, ought to think seriously about atomic energy and 
decide whether you want to hit it hard and find out what the 
answers are, or sit back and wait for the Government. If 
you do the latter, sooner or later the Government will come 
up with an economical reactor. Then the charges of a “give- 
away program” will really become valid! At that point it 
will be much harder for American industry to get into atomic 
power on a normal free enterprise basis. 

How does industry get started, assuming that it is serious 
and ready to move? The new law has been exacted. There 
are many things we can do. 


First, I would urge that the equipment suppliers get busy 
and in the normal American way, do a sales job. There are 
several things you can sell already. Research reactors are one 
of them. We heard yesterday of some encouraging moves 
in the direction of selling research reactors for medical and 
other purposes. 

I have already stressed the importance of the fuel element 
problem. I believe that this is one which in the long run will 
lend itself to mass production techniques, and that it is 
entirely right and proper that American industry should 
begin to move into the fuel element problem and try to 
develop a patented fuel element which has really high per- 
formance. 

In order to do this, one of the tools you ought to have 
is what we would call a fuel element testing reactor. It is 
pretty generally known in the business that we have an 
excellent research reactor in the Materials Testing Reactor 
(MTR). In order to get the very high flux that reactor has, 
it was so designed that none of the holes available for testing 
samples -is large enough to accommodate a full-sized fuel 
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element. We have been depending upon the good nature 
of our northern neighbor, Canada, to test full-scale fuel 
elements in her NRX reactor. This has been going on for 
years. No one in this country has had the initiative to design, 
finance and build an engineering test reactor for fuel ele- 
ments. Sooner or later the Government will get around to 
doing this, and we will have another job done by Govern- 
ment money instead of by industrial money. 


This is one opportunity for industry to get into atomic 
power development and get in fairly promptly. 

The other is the actual building of nuclear power _—. 
Here the onus is really on the utility companies, and they 
are beginning to move. For example, the interest stimulated 
by the so-called reactor of the year proposal, which I dis- 
cussed in Rapid City, S.D., is beginning to bear fruit. I 
think it is entirely possible that within the next several 
months we at the Commission will begin to get serious 
proposals based on the assumption that utility companies will 
put up a large part of the money and be aided by the Gov- 
ernment with the additional support they need to make the 
financing practical for them. By “practical’’ I do not mean 
that the companies should be held harmless as far as costs 
are concerned. If that were done—if the Government were 
to arrange that, no matter what happens, the industrial group 
cannot lose any money—industry would have to provide 
neither the imagination nor the courage that atomic power 
needs. I think you utility people ought to come in with a 
proposal which shows competence, genuine interest, and real 
determination to carry through and learn from your experi- 
ence with the new plants. There will be ways and means 
under the new law for the Government to help you over the 
hurdles and get the plants built. 

Today, we should be building atomic power plants. We 
have passed the time when we can get along with paper 
studies and economic analyses 

I should like to remind you that there are two sections 
in the new law—in Chapter 10, under Licensing—which 
pertain to reactors financed the way we have been discussing. 
Chapter 10, Section 103, provides for a commercially prac- 
tical proposition, that is, a money-making proposition. How- 
ever, at the present time I think tliat only the research and 
development approach is technically feasible. The license for 
such a plant is provided under Section 104. 

I would like to read Section 104b: 

“The Commission is authorized to issue licenses to per- 
sons applying therefor for utilization and production facili- 
ties involved in the conduct of research and development 
activities leading to the demonstration of the practical value 
of such facilities for industrial or commercial purposes.” 
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Note the phrasing “leading to the demonstration of the 
practical value of such facilities.” 

This wording was put there deliberately, recognizing the 
technical situation in which we find ourselves at the present 
time. I am not aware of any reactor design which is commer- 
cially feasible at the present time, but under this provision 
in the new law the Commission is authorized to issue licenses 
to encourage the development of this kind of reactor. 

So, as far as the law is concerned and as far as the Com- 
mission is concerned, it can be done. It is up to industry 
to come in with a proposition. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


In the remaining few minutes I would iike to refer to the 
international program which is just now crystallizing. From 
the industrial side, I think the important thing for you to 
realize is that, contrary to the general impression in this 
country, the Europeans particularly are very sophisticated in 
the atomic energy field. They don’t need our secrets to make 
progress in this field. We like to believe that we have a great 
reservoir of secret technical facts from which we release in- 
formation, declassify information from time to time, and 
that our industry and European industry are very grateful for 
these crumbs of knowledge that come out of our great reser- 
voir. That is a misconception we do have a reservoir of experi- 
ence or what is often called engineering know-how. Our 
reservoir of facts is almost dry, and the Europeans have all 
the technical and scientific knowledge they need to make, 
progress. Furthermore, they have a great deal more incentive’ 
to be serious about this field than we have in this country 
because their fuel costs are much higher than ours. 

In the international pool arrangement, then, we can — 
the European nations to take a very aggressive part. e 
European nations are interested, not in getting our research 
reactors—they built their own research reactors and are thor- 
oughly competent in that field—but in building power 
reactors. They will be prepared to compete with American 
industry for the market in the undeveloped countries first 
for research reactors and then for power reactors. So let 
us not have any illusions about sitting on a vast store of 
information and controlling a valve by which it flows to the 
rest of the world. If the undeveloped nations don’t get help 
from this country, they will get it from Europe. 

Of course, in the selling of reactors around the world, 
there should be normal industrial competition. Here is where 
American industry has. the traditional advantage of volume 
production, low cost production on a large scale. We should 
be able to compete in the world market in this field if we 
attack the over-all problem aggressively. We won't be able 
to compete if we take a relaxed attitude. 
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days. The great creative art whereby man translates 
feeling into reason and shares with his fellow man 
those innermost thoughts and ideals of which civilization is 
made is beset by forces which threaten its demise. It is for- 
saken by a technology that is so busy tending its time-saving 
devices that it has no time for anything else. It is drowned 


(Cys. The: gre in this country has fallen upon evil 


out in singing commercials by the world’s most productive 
economy that has so little to say for itself it has to hum it. 
It is hushed and shushed in dimly lighted parlors by television 
audiences who used to read, argue, and even play bridge, 
an old-fashioned card game requiring speech. It is shouted 
down by devil’s advocates, thrown into pee by points of 
order. It is subdued by soft-voiced censors who, in the name 
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of public relations, counsel discretion and the avoidance of 
controversy like so many family physicians breaking the news 
gently and advising their patients to cut down on their cal- 
ories. It starves for want of reading and reflection. It 
languishes in a society that spends so much time passively 
listening and being talked to that it has all but lost the will 
and the skill to speak for itself. 

I wonder how many of us ate aware of this predicament 
and interested in its possible consequences. It -was conver- 
sation, reaching its orderly and exalted climax in the dialogues 
of Socrates, which, in an age without books or their latter-day 
substitutes, laid the foundation of the civilization we are dedi- 
cated to defend. It was conversation of which the New Testa- 
ment, the greatest teaching ever recorded, was composed. It 
was conversation, among small groups of university scholars 
still in a bookless world that revived learning at the end of 
the Dark Ages. “I am a great believer in conversation,” said 
Whitehead toward the end of his life. “Outside of the book- 
knowledge which is necessaty to our professional training, I 
think I have got most of my development from the good 
conversation_to which I have always had the luck to have 
access.’ Conversation is the oldest form of instruction of 
the human race. It is still an indispensable one. Great books, 
scientific discoveries, works of art; great perceptions of truth 
and beauty in any form all require great conversation to com- 
plete their meaning: without it they are abracadabra—color 
to the blind or music to the deaf. Conversation, inventing its 
own substitute for words, has accomplished the greatest miracle 
known to pedagogy in piercing the veil that hung between the 
infant Helen Keller and nothingness and bringing her into 
mature objective knowledge of the world after a normal. sub- 
jective experience of it of only nineteen months. Conversation 
is the handmaid of learning, true religion, and free govern- 
ment. It would be impossible to put too high a price on all 
we stand to lose by suffering its decay. 


How then do we account for the symptoms of decadence? 
Are they the result of a sinister softening-up process such as 
preceded the dictators of recent history not to mention Big 
Brother of 1984? Or are they our own fault? Are we being 
softened up or are we merely softening? In either case, what 
can we do about it? Ladies and gentlemen, I think that the 
present predicament of conversation in America is our own 
fault, and I take courage from the thought. For what is our 
own fault lies within our power to correct. I think there are 
a number of things we can do about it, and I propose to 
suggest a few that are already going on right here in this 
University and that ought to be encouraged and capitalized 
for the benefit of the nation. 


Let me first defend the thesis that the predicament from 
which we suffer is our own fault and not something slipped 
over on us by conspiracy. Consider all the tools and toys 
of our prolific economy—the time-saving, labor-saving devices, 
the automatic cookers and washers, the almost automatic auto- 
mobile that will present us with a new industrial tautology 
when it becomes complete, the 3-D movies and the television 
sets. Do these distract us from conversation any more than 
the toil and drudgery they have supplanted? Perhaps not, 
but that is not the point. The point is that they have given 
us more leisure than the human race has ever known and in 
more equal, democratic measure; yet instead of making that 
leisure the ally of conversation we seem content with it as 
no less of a distraction than drudgery. Is this the result of 
machination or conspiracy? I find it hard to believe so. 


I find it much easier to believe that it is nobody’s fault but 
our own, and | rest my case on a cardinal principle of Ameri- 
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can business. The principle is, the customer is always right. 
If he wants fatter, more expensive cars, he shall have them. If 
he wants bubble gum me comics, he shall have them too. 
And if he wants to spend his time looking and listening with- 
out ever discussing with his friends the meaning of what he 
sees and hears, that, too, is his prerogative. No, ladies and 
gentlemen, we look in vain for scapegoats in this quarter. The 
trouble here is toys, not traitors. 

I would argue the same of scapegoats in general. Orderly 
conversation in its parliamentary sphere, the sphere essential 
to free government, has been much abused and disrupted 
of late, and the abuses and disruptions have spread like ripples 
from a stone cast into a pond, stirring up strife all over 
the country. The effect of this strife has been to inhibit 
conversation and make a case for the public relations experts ; 
and some critics have found individuals responsible for the 
phenomenon. I do not agree with them. On the contrary, 
I think we are responsible for the individuals. I think we are 
responsible because we, the people, elected and appointd such 
individuals to represent us, and that is exactly what they 
are doing. They are representing our fears and suspicions. 


This, I think, constitutes a real peril to the country, but 
not of the kind commonly deplored by the critics of such 
individuals. Bacon told us long ago that believing a rumor 
was as bad as starting a rumor. He said, 


“Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats among birds, 
they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they are to be repressed, 
or at least well guarded, for they cloud the mind; they loose 
(lose) friends; and they check (interfere) with business, 
whereby business cannot go on currently and constantly. 
They dispose Kings to tyranny, husbands to jealousy, wise 
men to irresolution and melancholy. They are defects not 
in the heart but in the brain. . . . There is nothing makes 
a man suspect much, more than to know little; and there- 
fore men should remedy suspicion by procuring to know 


”” 


move. ... 

Suspicions arouse passions. If we become creatures of passion 
the individuals who represent us will represent passion. The 
danger is not that one or another of them may attempt to 
make himself dictator: I have enough faith in this country 
to believe that such an attempt would inevitably fail, all Euro- 
pean analogies to the contrary notwithstanding. The danger 
is that we ourselves allow passion to blind us to things we 
should see with clear eyes and calculate with cool heads and 
so lead us to a Pearl Harbor compounded of hydrogen. In 
either case—the hypothetical one of a foreign-style coup 
d’état or the imminent danger that passions may cloud our 
minds, interfere with our business, and so bring us to disaster 
—the remedy is “procuring to know more” ourselves, not 
hunting scapegoats to blame for our own shortcomings. 


By this path I return to this University and the extra- 
ordinary opportunity that is yours who are about to enter it. 
Can you think of a better place for ‘‘procuring to know more”’ 
or for conversation to prove itself as a means to that end? 
Where else save Elysium itself is life so congenial to this 
combination as it is in a residential liberal arts college?) Where 
else does conversation play so vital a part in the central pur- 
pose of the institution? Where else, though hard pressed 
from without, does it yet survive so stubbornly and hold out 
so much hope to those who would encourage it? Whitehead 
is but the most distinguished of educational philosophers, 
most of whom appear to us in the more familiar context of 
alumni reunions, to testify to its value in his own education. 
Our civilization and our sacred liberties can be offered as 
potential evidence of its value to ours. 
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How then, shall we make the most of it? Shall we have 
courses in conversation? Perish the thought. Let us have 
conversation in courses but no courses in conversation. By 
conversation in courses moreover, I do not mean whispering 
at lectures. ‘I mean as much give and take between teacher 
and student as is possible in this day of soaring enrollments, 
teacher shortages and financial deficits. Let us not forget that 
there is a point in relation to these seemingly ineluctable 
limits beyond which teaching becomes mass-production and 
the law of diminishing returns sets in. At its best, teaching 
is a two-way process, an exchange of thought between teacher 
and student, by which both profit and the thought exchanged 
becomes ennobled in the transfer. I do not see how we 
can make very great compromises with this principle without 
dashing our hopes for conversation and for higher education 
as well. 

This is a hard row to hoe and we must have help with it. 
To maintain the proper ratio of teachers to students necessary 
to avoid such compromises will tax our resources to the ut- 
most; it may well overtax them. Where then shall we look 
for help? Where better than to our own students imbued 
with Whitehead’s respect for conversation as an educational 
process, with a sense of its value to the world into which they 
will graduate, and with the heaven-sent opportunities of culti- 
vating and putting ic t use afforded them in college? Here 
is potential relief from the teacher shortage that would cost 
nothing, that is present in every liberal arts college worthy of 
the name, and that needs only to be galvanized to prove its 
value. I say galvanized, not organized. Organization would 
kill it. Self-conscious circles of undergraduate pedagogues 


would, I predict, become ever-decreasing and concentric in 
character. Undergraduate assistants to professors on the model 
of hospital nurses aides would find ideas harder to handle 


than thermometers and bed pans and finish by proving that 
teaching is a profession. But undergraduates who resisted 
the distractions of their elders and, in their own time and 
place, gave themselves over to conversation that tested and 
distilled into wisdom the knowledge derived from lectures and 
books would do honor to the disciples of Socrates and give 
our universities and our civilization a new lease on life. 

To a certain extent this is already happening at Brown and 
Yale. Yet in relation to capacity the reserves of power have 
scarcely been tapped. They should be. Here is the strength 
of the residential liberal arts college waiting to be called 
upon, the principle of self-education waiting to be demon- 
strated. Both liberal education and the residential college 
were founded upon that principle, the liberal arts to train 
men and women to think for themselves, to learn by them- 
selves, to go on educating themselves for the rest of their 
lives; the residential college to initiate and foster that process 
not as a club or hotel but as a corporate society of teachers and 
scholars. Only part of the process can be accomplished through 
formal instruction. The other, and not always the lesser part, 
is accomplished in the social life and intercourse of students 
outside the classroom. 

British educators have made much of these principles—the 
liberal arts and the residential—as they are reflected in the 
remarkable systems of adult education developed in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, especially Denmark, which have served 
as models to proponents of adult education in Britain since 
the war. They say, in effect, that they would rather have a 
group of adult students living together as a residential com- 
munity for two weeks than they would individually attending 
night school or taking correspondence courses for two years; 
and they have carried their convictions into Western Germany. 
There, for example, one finds in the Collegium Academicum 
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of Heidelberg a conscious (and, so far, apparently successful) 
attempt to foster the residential principle in a national system 
of higher education which, like most continental systems, has 
been almost wholly non-residential. I cite these cases to show 
that in the judgment of a people whose educational experi- 
ence goes back nearly eight hundred years and from whose 
universities our own are lineal descendants, the residential 
principle is neither a whim nor a luxury but a vital necessity. 


This is in keeping with the character of the American liberal 
arts college. All any such college needs to do to realize the 
educational potential I have suggested for it is to live up to 
that character. With its predominantly residential system of 
higher education, the United States is favored beyond any 
other nation in having ready to hand the very means which 
others emulate and strive to develop with scant resources. Our 
undergraduate students do not know their own strength. They 
do not realize the educational benefits they might confer upon 
all of us and themselves in the bargain by refinement and 
more extensive practice of the art of conversation. 


The forms such conversation take and the rules it should 
follow are of course important. Like all art it cannot be 
formless and it must show obedience to certain classic princi- 
ples. Jargon is not conversation. Plain English, the purer 
the better, is essential. One of the things that made possible 
the attainments of Greek philosophy was the extraordinary 
fluidity of the Greek language, which the philosophers who 
are still read used in its purity and never in adulteration. Small 
talk and gossip are not conversation. Neither is indictment, 
with which I include any and all one-way processes of insinua- 
tion, invective, diatribe, denunciation, excoriation, anathema, 
and so on, notwithstanding their current popularity. Conver- 
sation is an exchange of thought that leaves all parties to it 
a grain the wiser. It implies progress. Though it may begin 
anywhere, even in the realm of trivial, it should try to get 
somewhere and carry everyone with it as it goes. 

The basic principles of conversation were established by 
Socrates both by example and by precept more than two thou- 
sand years ago. One of the most important of these was that 
conversation should take place among friends, in a congenial 
atmosphere, with common interests at heart. Best of all would 
be one common interest, namely wisdom. It is interesting 
to see how these principles anticipate the nature and purposes 
of our liberal arts colleges. Wisdom, to Socrates, was “the 
one true coin for which all things ought to be exchanged, . . . 
and only in exchange for this, and in company with this, 
is anything truly bought or sold, whether courage or temper- 
ance or justice. And is not all true virtue the companion of 
wisdom, no matter what fears or pleasures or other similar 
goods or evils may or may not attend her?” Such were his 
last words to his disciples just before he drank the hemlock. 
How close they come to the charters of Brown and Yale. 
Again, in an earlier dialogue, Socrates declares: 

“Some things I have said of which I am not altogether 
confident. But that we shall be better and braver and less 
helpless if we think that we ought to enquire, than we 
should have been if we indulged in the idle fancy that there 
was no knowing and no use in seeking to know what we 
do not know ;—that is a theme upon which I am ready to 
fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of my power.” 


Where could we find a better motto for higher education? 
These are, it is true, the utterances of a consecrated teacher 
and philosopher rather than merely a gifted conversationalist. 
Yet they tell us much about both learning and conversation. 
If Carlyle could define a university as a collection of books, 
Socrates might well have defined it as a conversation about 
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wisdom. In any event we may conclude from what he did 
say that conversation about wisdom is true conversation. 

To facilitate conversation of this kind, to keep it moving 
and make it truly productive, Socrates established one practical 
tule that has served both conversation and learning well ever 
since. This was his separation of the hypothesis and its conse- 
quences into two distinct questions. The hypothesis was first 
assumed as true. Then the consequences of the hypothesis 
were deduced, those which agreed with it being accepted as 
true and those which disagreed rejected as false. The hy- 
pothesis was never taken as axiomatic or self-evident and if 
called into question was debated in its turn. By this method 
the parties to a conversation were brought onto common 
ground, unity and relevance were ensured for their discussion, 
and the whole range of human knowledge was infinitely ex- 
panded. What a boon it might be to our troubled world that 
wastes so much time and temper arguing at cross purposes 
if we could apply this rule more generally to the discussion 
of human affairs today. Criticism would have to be answered 
on its merits rather than by attacks on the critic. Concealed 
or unstated promises would be brought out into the open. It 
might even become possible to discuss our foreign policy 
without raising our voices and accusing one another of treason. 
Who knows what enlightened dispensations in the national 
interest might not result? But I am afraid that for such 
exalted conversation as this we should either have to bring 
Socrates back to earth or wait as he did in the conviction that 
the ideals of men were laid away in heaven. 

Even supposing we did bring him back to earth and sum- 
moned his thought to the matter at hand—the revival of 
conversation among students in residential colleges of the 
liberal arts—he might not find the going so easy at first, par- 
ticularly at this season of the year. I can see him now 
returning, not from the army of Potidaea or a religious pro- 
cession at the Piraeous, but, let us say, from a meeting of the 
Association of Colleges in New England, where he has been 
demonstrating the impossibility of computing the essential 
worth of each member institution on four pieces of paper 
eight and one-half inches long by eleven inches wide. On 
the train he has encountered graduates of two of the member 
institutions whose names, with apologies to Owen Johnson 
and J. P. Marquand, are Dink Stover and Bojo Brown. They 
engage Socrates in a discussion of education and arrive with 
the utmost despatch at the following proposition: 

Bojo: I don’t like this new Ivy League Agreement. 

Dink: Neither do I. All this business about spring practice 

and recruiting players! 

Socrates: Players? What is the Ivy League, a group of 
actors ? 

Bojo: No, a group of colleges. 

Socrates: Ah, and they have just agreed to recruit actors? 

Dink: No, they have just agreed not to recruit football 
players. 

Socrates: But why should they wish to recruit football play- 
ers? I thought colleges were for students. At first I 
thought you were talking about players in the sense of 
actors or possibly musicians, who would entertain the 
students and recreate them after their studies. But why 
football players? 

Dink: You tell him, Bojo. 

Bojo: Well, you see, a lot of colleges award football scholar- 
ships... 
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Socrates: But what has football got to do with scholarship ? 

Bojo: Well, I see what you mean, but that’s what they call 
them. 

Socrates: That may be what they call them, but what are 
they? 

Dink (interrupting): They're grants of financial assist- 
ance... 

Socrates: Financial assistance? You mean money? You mean 
young men are paid money to play football in college? 
Bojo: In some cases, yes, but not in the Ivy League. Al- 
though by the way, Dink, a friend of mine in Greenwich 
told me the other day . . . Of course I don’t believe it, but 
I thought you ought to know it’s going the rounds, that 
a Princeton man in his office told him that he knew for 

a fact that a group of your alumni had offered . . . 

Dink: I deny that! And anyway, what about that fellow 
up in Buffalo who was registered in our Freshman Class 
and then a group of your alumni grabbed him as he was 
stepping off the train and... 

Bojo: Oh, that old chestnut! I... 

Socrates: Gentlemen, all this talk about football and chest- 
nuts! I thought we were discussiong education. 

Dink and Bojo, testily, and in unison: WE ARE! 


No, ladies and gentlemen, even with the help of Socrates we 
should have work to do before the art of conversation in our 
colleges came into its own. We should have to ensure our 
students a proper subject of conversation. Fortunately we have 
this, too, ready to hand in our liberal arts curriculum. This is 
the educational birthright of undergraduates at Brown and 
Yale. Its currency has never been devalued: it is still at 
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par with the currency of Socrates’ one true coin. With its 
perceptions of greatness and excellence, its intimations of 
immortality, it embodies the full meaning the Greeks gave to 
virtue and Socrates himself gave to wisdom. As a source of 
great conversation it has never been equalled. I do not decry 
vocational training. In some form or other it is essential for 
most of us and has something to offer all of us. What I do 
decry is vocational training masquerading as liberal education 
and usurping its place. The demand of society for the im- 
mediate and the utilitarian is unremitting. The Sophists 
answered it in Socrates’ day. Suppose Socrates had followed 
suit. Education can always cash in on this demand, nor do 
I criticize the educational institutions that do. I just hope 
Yale and Brown won't. 


Is this a pious hope, visionary and impractical in this prac- 
tical world? I ask you what might have happened if we had 
started cashing in on the demand when it was first felt. Let 
us take the timely case of television. It is said to be revolu- 
tionizing American life and we are urged to introduce courses 
in it in our curriculum. There have been several such inven- 
tions that were thought by contemporaries to be revolutionary 
agents of change in American life. The first was the tele- 
gtaph, whose inventor and his associates, as I recall it, were 
so awe-struck by their handiwork that their first signaled 
message was “what hath God wrought!’’ Next came the tele- 
phone, then movies, then radio, and finally TV. Each one of 
these inventions, speedily put into mass production and con- 
sumption was fraught with no less revolutionary consequences 
for our society and accompanied by no less apocalyptic prophe- 
cies than those which accompany television today. 


Suppose, in view of this, Yale had added courses in the 
techniques and uses of each to its liberal arts curriculum. I 
can imagine an entering Freshman with the Course of Study 
Catalogue in his hand. He finds courses in telegraphy, teleph- 
ony, cinematography, radiotelegraphy and telephony and— 
words fail me to describe the science of television. Then come- 
the influence courses, the influence of the telegraph on the 
telephone, the influence of the telephone on radio, the influ- 
ence of radio on the movie, and so on. Then the influence 
of influence courses, e.g. the influence of radio and tele- 
phonic techniques on communication and its impact on the 
American family. The Freshman reads on in despair. He is 
looking for a course in English. He can’t find one. He goes 
to the Dean. “English?” says the Dean. “Oh we don’t bother 
with that any more. We have developed more effective means 
of communication.” 


The most important thing about any form of communication 
is what is communicated. The most important thing about 
what is communicated is its valuation in the currency of 
Socrates’ coin. The utilitarian skills and techniques of each 
generation are soon outmoded. The search for wisdom and 
virtue never is. Not all the technological triumphs of history 
have satisfied man’s need for these, nor displaced or even 
approached them as the most inspiring and fruitful of all 
subjects of human conversation. 


We must manage to present this subject to our under- 
graduates in such a way as will inspire them to help revive 
conversation in this tongue-tied democracy that has such good 
ideas yet cannot speak its own mind. 





